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The Week. 

Tue Nebraska bill has formed the principal topic of discussion in 
the Senate during the past week. We fell into an error in our last 
issue in speaking of that bill as having passed the Senate. The debate 
has continued over the amendment of Mr. Brown, making the opera- 
tion of the bill dependent on the absence from the State constitution 
of all political distinctions based on race orcolor. The main argument 
urged against this perfectly reasonable condition is that it is penal in its 
nature, and ought not to be imposed on any State which has not been 
guilty of revolt. But it is not penal in its nature; the South affects to 
consider it penal, which is a very different thing. There is apparently 
& pause in the reconstruction process. It will probably last long 
enough to give the Southern States, or such of them as have passed 
upon the amendment in the negative, time to reconsider their decision. 
There is still some chance of their coming to terms, but even if there 
was not, propriety requires that Congress should proceed with delibera- 


tion. There are various symptoms that it is beginning to dawn on the 
Southern people that Mr. Johnson is helpless. 
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TueERE are still indications that the impeachment project has not 
been abandoned. A writer in the last number of the “ Atlantic 
Monthly ” shows that presidents are impeachable for any omission 
however slight, or for doing anything which they ought not to do, 
which may be true; but if so, it is a most useless truth. It makes all 
presidents impeachable on the third or fourth day of their term of 
office, and, if well worked by politicians, would make six months 
the average tenure of office. A very large and very busy bee seems to 
have got into the bonnets of some of the gentlemen who are occupying 
themselves with the study of Mr. Johnson’s transgressions. 
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A commITTeE of enquiry “de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis” 
would be a fit title for the Congressional Committee which has just gone 
to New Orleans on account of the massacre. If it would go down there, 
investigate just that and nothing more, and present the country with 
an exhaustive and well-weighed report, apportioning the blame justly 
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among the guilty parties, it would do the country a service and pay its 
expenses well. “ But,” saysthe 7ribune correspondent, “ the committee's 
duties take a wide latitude "—which is indeed true. “The riot is first 
to be investigated, then the affairs of the custom-house, internal revenue 
affairs, the existence of secret rebel societies, General Sheridan’s fitness 
to administrate his department and his acts, and the present sentiments 
of the Southern people.” If the correspondent is to be relied on, we 
can only say that one more Congressional Committee is going to spend 
much money, spoil much paper, and get itself laughed at. The report 
of the chairman, which will be a sort of Maunder’s Treasury of Uni- 
versal Knowledge, will not be read by five men outside the committee, 
and we doubt not will be worth just as much attention as it will get. 
The City Council of New Orleans we see has directed Monroe to wel- 
come the distinguished guests, who have gone down, by the way, to sit 
in judgment on his acts and examine into charges that may yet con- 
sign him to jail. He, however, is to tender his judges the civic hospi- 
talities. But really it is not worth while for the city fathers to do so 
much violence to their feelings. They would have been safe enough in 
proudly holding aloof in high-toned disdain of the usurpers of the 
Rump—we are not sure, but we believe that language has the true 
ring—for no harm whatever will come to them or Monroe or Sheridan 
or the sentiments of the Southern people or anything else from the 
labors of any such committee. 
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GENERAL SHERMAN has got back to New Orleans, report says, not 
particularly well satisfied with the prospects of his mission to Mexico. 
He does not find such enthusiasm for Juarez as he was led to expect, 
and has discovered so many factions that he does not well know which 
is the strongest, but thinks the fear of foreign interference likely to 
keep down dissension, Mr, Campbell has not yet given the world the 
result of his observations, but we may be sure it will shed very little 
light on the subject. We reiterate our opinion that the mission is either 
useless or mischievous, and that it will end in nothing or in something 
very undesirable. General Sherman, it is said, has examined Juarez’s 
plans and found them good, and it is announced that, if necessary, an 
American force will cross the Rio Grande to help him to carry them 
out. Ifanything of the kind is attempted, we shall find ourselves in 
the position from which the French are retiring. Is it not marvellous 
that Mr. Johnson or Mr. Seward should not see that the best govern- 
ment in the world becomes odious the minute it calls foreign bayonets 
to its support ? 


oo 
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Tue Annual Report of the Metropolitan Police Commissioners of 
this city has just appeared, and is interspersed with pleasant little 
anecdotes showing the ditliculty there is in getting prisoners con- 
victed, owing, of course, to the humane feeling of the judges and the 
District Attorney. We are sorry we cannot make extracts, but the 
report would form a useful appendix to Mr, Parton’s pamphlet on the 
city government. The city courts are in fact every day offering better 
and better materials for the satirist. Judge McCunn, for instance, has just 
refused to allow a plaintiff in a gambling case to amend his complaint, 
inasmuch as the ends of justice would not be promoted by helping a 
man to get back money fairly staked and lost, and the learned judge 
added that “that gentlemanly system of jurisprudence, the common 
law,” allowed no action for money lost or won in gambling. Some of 
the uses to which the words “ gentleman” and “ gentlemanly” are now 
put by the politicians of this city would make an amusing illustration 
of the way in which language degenerates. 
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WE see it is proposed, in order to prevent a certain class of frauds 
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upon the green of Internal Revenue, that the United States 


Aw American named Hunter, who says he has an American medical 


should go into the business of whiskey-making. People who habitu- | | degree, and has been advertising in London a new mode of curing con- 


ally drink spirits would no doubt be very glad to know that the faith | 


of the nation was pledged for the goodness of the national beverage, | 
and even the man who has got no further on his “road from the caster | 


to the gutter” than the drinking of tea and coffee might properly 
| the unfavorable inference as to his professional standing drawn from 


enough rejoice philanthropically that some, at least, of the spirits drunk 
were innocent of vitriol and turpentine. And the injury to the Treasury 
now daily inflicted is certainly immense and calls loudly for a cure. It 


| sumption by inhaling oxygen, has been attacked by the Pall Mall 
Gazette as a scoundrel and quack. The doctor forthwith brought an 
action, and, after an exciting trial, got a verdict, but only one farthing 
damages, which will probably close his career in London. In reply to 


his advertising, he and his counsel alleged that it was usual for respec- 
table medical men in this country to make themselves known to the 


is notorious that a detective in search of an offender has before him a/| public in this way; but Lord Cockburn, in his charge to the jury, ex- 
task of hardly more difficulty than this—to find a distiller. Thenif he pressed doubts on this point. It may or may not be desirable that a 


be a singular way of remedying the evil of fraudulent returns and the 
bribing of officials to encourage universal illicit distilling, and this 
would surely ensue. What is certain about distilling is that whenever 
the tax on distilling is high enough to make illicit distilling profitable, 
illicit distilling there will be; andif the tax be very high, there will be a 
great deal. This plan of putting down dram-drinking has been tried 
in Great Britain and failed. Drunkenness does not diminish under it, 
while the quality of the liquor is lowered, and fraud and perjury great- 
ly increased. Government distilling in this country, managed by a 
system of rotation in office, would probably combine every known form 
of rascality and vice, exclusive of crimes of violence. 
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Ir we are correctly informed, an incident occurred at the last muni- 
cipal election in Boston, to which we may properly call the attention 
of two such representative men as Benjamin F. Perry, say, of South 
Carolina, and Major Geo. L. Stearns, of Massachusetts. The Irish 
Democrats of the Third Ward of that city actually plumped their votes 
for a Mr. Brown, a candidate who is a nigger or nagur, and who, for 
anything we know, may have been the son of a man who once 
hoed cotton in South Carolina and the brother of another who was 
killed in the New York riots. And on the other hand, the colored 
men of that ward, instead of voting the Republican ticket as they ought 
to have done, and will do, and cannot but do, deposited their bal- 
lots for the Democratic candidate. Irishmen and colored men, we sup- 
pose, and we suppose Mr. Perry and Mr. Stearns will each half agree 
with us, must have felt equally guilty at the close of the day, and 
equally glad that if a negro was to be defeated, it was Republican 
votes that defeated him, and if the Democratic ticket was to be defeated, 
it was at least when its success would have been the success of a negro. 
This may be as good a place as any for putting the question how it is 
that when Irishmen about Boston have cases in the petty courts, they 
are so apt to employ lawyers of African descent? It is a fact, we be- 
lieve, and we have never seen a reasonable explanation of this Hiber- 
nian custom. 


7~>_ 





Dr. James L. Watson, of Rockbridge County, Virginia, recently 
murdered a negro coachman who had driven against his carriage and 
broken the wheels. The doctor attempted to beat the negro on the 
following day; the negro naturally ran away, and the doctor fired at 
him and shot him dead. The murderer was tried and at once ac- 
quitted. General Schofield brought him before a military commission, 
and Mr. Johnson has dissolved the commission, justifying himself by 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court. We hope the case will not 
be suffered to rest here. Courts such as now exist in the South are no 
more protection to the freedmen than if they did not exist, and we 
cannot and ought not to suffer so large a proportion of our population to 
remain without the protection of law of some kind. Moreover, it is 
sheer drivelling to talk of the South ever being really in the Union as 
long as the present spirit of lawlessness, the determination of the com- 
munity not to do justice, is allowed to bear sway. Trial by jury 
may become, under certain circumstances, as great a snare and delusion 
as trial by battle, or trial by bread, or trial by pitch and toss, and it is 
so as far as the negroes are concerned at the South at this moment. 
We see no remedy for this state of things, we confess, but the bestowal 
of the franchise on every male in the country, accompanied by as much 
military force as may be necessary to keep order at the polls, 





waits long enough his painsare pretty sure to be rewarded. But it would | professional man should advertise himself. There is in reality no moral 


objection to it ; but as long as doctors of high standing and character 
do not do it, it will be fair to presume that doctors who do do it are 
not what they ought to be. And it ought to be understood that there 
exists in the profession in this country just the same objection to puff- 
ing that exists in England, and that the doctors who advertise their 
cures here are men of just the same stamp as those who do it in Eng- 
land. The most odious feature about quack advertising is that it is 
specially addressed to the timid and nervous, and brings them into the 
snare of the spoiler by working on their imagination and attributing 
importance to utterly unimportant bodily sensations. Preying in this 
way ov people afflicted with any malady is bad enough, but preying 
on people threatened with consumption is still worse, and this city is 
full of knaves who make a livelihood by it, and they find, unfortunate- 
ly, plenty of respectable and even religious newspapers which help them 
in their work by publishing their lying advertisements. To us there is 
no essential difference between laying the puffs of a swindler of this 
kind before the world and distributing hand-bills for a mock-auction 
man or the director of an “ anatomical museum.” 


~~ 





PrEsIDENT Roserts has characteristically enough written to Lynch, 
one of the condemned prisoners in Canada, expressing his (Roberts’s) 
regret that he is not to be hanged, and exhorting him, if he is hanged, 
to die bravely. The Fenian farce would hardly have been complete 
without this little touch. Artemus Ward’s willingness to have the 
blood of his wife’s uncle shed on the altar of his country, is very like 
Mr. Roberts’s devotion to the cause of Ireland. It seems so easy in the 
Bowery, New York, for another man not to be afraid of being hanged 
in Toronto. 
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Tue Fenian troubles in Ireland seem nearly over. The agitation is 
subsiding, and Stephens does not seem even to have made his appear- 
ance in the country. The success of this impostor in getting hundreds 
of thousands of people to believe, and back their opinions with their 
money, that he would appear in Ireland with a large army, after giving 
the British Government three or four months’ notice of the exact time 
of the rising—he not having a man under arms, or probably money 
enough to feed a regiment for a month—will always be one of the 
most extraordinary events of our day. That the Irish should be so 
gulled is surprising enough, but that some American editors should 
share, or pretend to share, the delusion is still more surprising. 


atin 
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Tue great reform demonstration of the trades unions in London is 
the subject of vigorous discussion in the English papers. The Tories 
say it was a failure, because not over 25,000 men marched in proces- 
sion, instead of 200,000 as was promised ; the Radicals say they never 
promised 200,000; that it was the Tories who gave out that there 
would be 200,000, in order to be able to say it was a failure if that 
number did not appear. All are agreed that in everything but num- 
bers it was a great success; the procession was the largest that has 





ever appeared in London, and was a very imposing demonstration of 


strength. It marched through the fashionable quarters purposely, for 
the purpose of intimidating the clubs, but the clubmen say they were 
not in the least frightened; that the workmen behaved very well, and 
looked very well, and that it was a very harmless affair. Still, it is 
generally recognized ,by all parties that it was a threat, and was in- 
tended to be a threat ; a formal announcement that argument was at an 
end, and that physical intimidation was now to begin. This impression 
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was strengthened by Mr. Bright’s speech at the indoor meeting on the 
following day, in which he informed the aristocracy in pretty plain 
terms that they were standing on a volcano, and that if they were de- 
stroyed by an eruption, they could not say that he had not warned 
them. The Spectator, which is a moderate Liberal, approves of this 
‘*®peech ; confesses that argument has become useless ; that the working 
classes may now fairly cease saying, We ought to have the franchise, and 
begin to say, We wild have it, and back up the expression of their de- 
termination by a display of physical force. The failure of the reform 
movement in Ireland is touched upon in our correspondent’s letter in 
some remarks which are worth attention. 
re 
Count Bismark has got back to Berlin, it is rr in good health, to | 
the great chagrin, the gossip-mongers add, of the Emperor of the 
French, who watched the progress of the count’s malady with some 
interest. During Bismark’s absence, the reactionary party seem to 
have been gaining the upper hand in Berlin, and it augurs badly for 





the success, in a Liberal sense, of the new régime, that a deputy should | § 


be under prosecution for a speech made in his place. Whether Bis- 
mark will put an end to this state of things remains to be seen; but if 
he does not, the arguments by which the French Liberals have justified 
their dislike of the Prussian success will receive a strong corroboration. 
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THE FREEDMEN. - 
A LETTER addressed by Gen. Howard to the President, in refutation 
'of the Steedman-Fullerton charges against the Bureau, has been pub 


It shows conclusively that the only looseness 
’s affairs has been that which sprang of 


lished during the week. 
in the management of freedmen’s 
necessity from the temporary nature of the Bureau ; and that there have 
always been uniform principles of action, however diversely applied. 
Thus, according to the disposition of the white people of the South (a 
| variable and varying element), the officers of the Bureau have relin- 
| quished, more or less, the control of their charge to the local authori- 
ties; and this gradual transition was precisely that advised by the 
President himself. So in the matter of wages: the Bureau has never 
| undertaken to fix them—hence their diversity ; but it has, in protecting 
the employees from fraud, always kept in mind the minimum of fair 
pay. 

—Dr. T. G. Wright's report for November of the schools in western 
South Carolina is noticeable for its statements concerning the reyulsion 
who are now beginning to volunteer to 
* Almost any number could b 


of feeling among the whites, 
teach the freedmen as never before. 
and might be usefully employed in districts where North- 
Unhappily, even the latter can 


c 


engaged,” 
ern teachers would not be tolerated. 


The King has been prosecuting a journal in Paris which had accused | hardly be sustained by the societies which sent them out, although the 
him of stealing some fine Merino sheep in Bohemia. The libeller was | freedmen contribute of their poverty for the education of their children. 
convicted—the French law not permitting him to prove the truth of his | Some of the teachers, rather than lose favorable opportunities or see 
statements—but only visited with a light penalty. Few incidents could | their work decline, involve themselves in debt, trusting, in part, to be 
furnish a better illustration of the change which has come over the indemnified by societies which have, perhaps, already exceeded their 


world within a century than this. Fancy Frederick the Great prose- 
cuting a man in the courts of Louis XIV. for accusing him in a news- 
paper cf sheep-stealing ! 


- _ 
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THERE are troubles amongst the French ministers of a serious na- 





ture. 
part of his colleagues with the duties of his department, and as he is 


unsound on the question of the temporal power, and is said to favor | 


the visit of the Empress to the Pope, he either has resigned or is very 
likely to resign soon. The Emperor is burdened with many cares. 
Bismark has recovered. The scheme of military organization which 
was to assimilate the French army to that of Prussia is exciting | 


strong popular discontent, and will probably have to be abandon- | 


ed. No match for the needle-gun has been fixed upon, and the 
Mexican business seems to be getting worse and worse. There is a 
ridiculous-looking despatch by the cable, which has strong marks 
of a hoax upon it, that Maximilian is detained a prisoner in Mexico be- 
cause he will not give up certain letters which, if published, would com- | 
promise French relations with the United States. If this were true, it 
would be a terribly damaging termination to the adventure, as unfor- 
tunate for one emperor as the other. 
snenltanntantiinlpiiiidipaaviie 
Avstrra is still in a bad way. Deék has carried his address in | 
the Hungarian Diet, calling for the restoration of the constitution of | 





1848 as an essential preliminary to all negotiation with the Emperor, | 


and the Emperor, it is telegraphed, has conceded it. If so, it launches 
him on a sea of difficulties. The Croats decline to renew their parlia- 
mentary union with the Magyars, the Bohemians are mutinous, and 
the Germans of Austria proper have been indulging in the wildest free- 
dom of speech in the Diet about the state of the country, telling the 
Emperor such unpleasant truths about the condition of the Government 
and the army, and the incapacity of his ministers, as no preceding 
kaiser has ever listened to. 
the Hungarians, as he will have to do if he recognizes their autonomy, 
the other races would probably prove too restless to be restrained by 
the Magyars, and a break-up of the empire follow. The London 
Times’ correspondent at Vienna announces the discovery of another 
military “ genius” in the Austrian army who is positively to “ save the 
empire” next time. This is the officer who defended the Tyrol with 
ten thousand men against Garibaldi. He is pronounced a wonderful 
fellow, just as Benedek was, and will probably, if ever tried, come to 


the same end. The Austrian military system makes “ genius” worth- | 


less and prevents blockheads from even behaving respectably. 


The Marquis de Moustier complains of undue interference on the | 


Should he throw himself into the arms of | 


income. It is distressing to view the inadequate resources and machinery 
|of certainly the most important movement towards reconstructing the 
South ; and it is even scanty encouragement to be told, of the citizens 
of Columbia, , that certain ministers of the place visit the freed 
| men’s schools p thedo in a friendly spirit, that the mayor promises 
to come, and that “ ex-mayor Gibbs agrees to give 3,000 feet of lumber 
| for the new school-house.” 
| —It seems it is Judge Magruder who, having openly pronounced 
against the constitutionality of the Civil Rights act, as openly enforces 
the statutes of Maryland which distinguish between whites and blacks 
| in their punishment of similar offences, and on every possible occasion 
orders the negro (convicted, say, of lare eny) to be sold at auction into 
slavery, while the white thief at worst gets but the penitentiary, as the 
law directs. Some action against the unjust judge is talked of in the 
U. S. District Court of Baltimore. 


—Grounds and buildings for a colored university have been pur- 
chased in Washington by General Howard, one of the trustees, At 
this institution, pregchers, doctors, and teachers will be fitted, the first 
| two professions, it is said, being united. The college will be opened 
| about the first of February. 

—Mr, Stevens, true to his convictions of the importance of education 
now as when he struggled for a public-school system in Pennsylvania, 
has obtained in the House the appointment of a committee of seven “ to 
report a bill to establish a system of free common schools for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, from which no child six years old or more, residing 
in the said District, shall be excluded, except for improper conduct 
the schools to be supported by taxes impartially levied on the assess- 
able property of the District, together with such fixed annual appropria- 
tion as Congress may grant.” The committee appointed is a strong 
one, and very properly embraces but a single Democrat. 


—The rebel General Forrest is said to have contracted to build a part 
‘of the railroad between Memphis and Little Rock. He is badly in want 
of laborers at $1 per diem and rations. The survivors of Fort Pillow, 
if they amount to 500, would perhaps find employment by applying as 
above. 

—Whether truthfully or not, it is officially announced, through the 
Mississippi Clarion, that in that State freedmen may and do purchase 
and hold legally real estate, and bear arms without a license. 

—There is colored emigration from South Carolina to Liberia and 
| Florida; and white and colored to Louisiana and Texas. 
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Nor long after Mr. William W. Story had delighted the world by 
his great statues of “Cleopatra” and the “ Libyan Sibyl,” he equally 
charmed it by his “ Roba di Roma,” and soon after astonished those 
who did not know that he was a poet as well as a lawyer and a sculptor 
by several poems in “ Blackwood” and the “ Fortnightly Review,” one 
of which, “Cleopatra,” made a great sensation. Another remarkable 
poem, “ The First Christian in Rome,” has just appeared in the Jast 
number of the “ Fortnightly.” He has now come before the world as 
an art-writer, and lays down the rules which should govern sculptors 
in his book, “ The Proportions of the Human Figure according to a 
New Canon,”’ which has just been published in London. In this he 
passes in review all the previous systems of proportion, from that in the 
old Sanskrit manuscript of “ Silpi Sastri,” which is the shortest figure 
given by any scale, through the Egyptian and Greek canons down to 
Carl Schmidt and C, G, Carus. One chapter, indeed, which the reader 
is considerately invited to skip, traces the canon into the mysteries of 
the Cabala, and relates many curious properties of numbers, and treats 
of the arcana of the Pentegram and the Hikosaedron. In Mr. Story’s 
scheme a square and an equilateral triangle inscribed in a circle and 
intersected by the diameter form the mathematical and cabalistical 
symbol of man. He says: “ The circle is the world; the triangle is the 
trinity ; or divine nature enclosed within the world ; or Christ the ideal 
man, the God in nature; and the square is his manifestation and estab- 
lishment according to lawin the world.” This is the internal, spiritual 
meaning. Out of this formula Mr. Story endeavors to develop with 
mathematical precision the minutest measufements of the human figure. 
He does not, like his predecessors, confine himself to the leading points 
of proportion, but lays down the laws of depth and profile with the 
same exactness as those of the simplest line of length. The measure- 


ments of parts in his exposition and diagrams are many hundred in | 


number, and very intricate. They give us the proportions of an ideal, 
general man, which must be changed and altered to suit the varying 
subjects of the sculptor. A statue made in exact accordance with these 
rules would hardly be an exponent of the highest style of art. It might 
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novelty. Some old rules, as for instance in dramatic construction, have 
given way, but only because an enlarged experience showed that they 
were false. Points of view and ways of looking at things have changed, 
but the great principles are there unshaken. 

—This same question as to the reality ot a science of criticism is 
asked and answered in Mr. E. 8. Dallas’s book, “ The Gay Science,” 
the first and second volumes of which have just been published by 
Chapman & Hall. The title of the book is rather mystifying and mis- 
leading. “Le gai scavoir” was applied by the old Provencal min- 
strels to their joyovs art of poetry. This Mr. Dallas has wrested a 
little from its original meaning, and applied to criticism, which he 
considers to be the science of pleasure, the code of the laws of plea- 
sure as manifested in literature and art. The reader will not believe at 
once the sufficiency of this reason for the name, and may not be con- 
vinced even at the end of these two volumes, which are taken up with 
an elaborate demonstration of that proposition. The first chapter con- 


criticism is not yet a science, the dignity of science is not beyond its 
reach. “It is enly from comparative criticism that we can expect 
science ; but hitherto criticism has been very much lost in detail, and 
has never attempted comparison on the large scale. We have to ex- 
tend the area of comparison before the possibility of science begins to 
dawn.” The next chapter, “The Despair of a Science,” contains the 
assertion that all criticism which does not achieve or reach towards 
science is a delusion. In the chapter entitled “The Agreement of the 
Critics,” six separate schools of criticism in Europe are described. 
Next come essays on “Imagination,” ‘‘The Play of Thought,” and 
“The Secrecy of Art.” The greater part of the second volume is taken 
up with the subject of “ Pleasure,” treated in various ways, as pleasure, 
mixed pleasure, pure pleasure, hidden pleasure, and the pursuit of 
pleasure, The only other subjects discussed in the volume are “ The 
Ethics of Art,” “The World of Fiction,” and “ The Ethical Current.” 
These essays contain much that one agrees with, and much that seems 





unsound ; they are full of close, sustained reasoning, and are intended 
| only for those who think as they read. Not that there are not many 
| entertaining pages, for in the process of his argument Mr. Dallas fur- 
| nishes us with much pleasant reading and lively illustration. 


| 
—M. Ed. Lartet has recently published in the “ Annales des Sciences 





tains a résumé of the whole matter, in which we are informed that if 


be so beautiful in form as to renew the story of Pygmalion, but its ex- | Naturelles” some notes on a slab of fossil ivory found in the ossiferous 
pression must be mechanical. Mr. Story, however, expects to repeat | deposit of Périgord, which supplement the volume on the remains of 
the feat of Telekles and Theodorus, who had brought themselves to | the caverns of Périgord which he published in conjunction with the 
work by rule so perfectly that they made a Pythian Apollo, one-half at | late Mr. H. Christy in 1864. On this slab is sculptured a figure of the 
Ephesus and the other at Samos. When the parts were joined they | extinct species to which it belonged ; the peculiar eccentrically-curvec! 
agreed as exactly as if the work of one hand. tusks, the long mane covering the anterior part of the body, and the 
Still another edition of Dickens’s works is to be issued, this time | hair covering the whole are represented with the utmost fidelity, and 
by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton. It will be in twent'y-six volumes crown | prove that the artist must really have seen in the flesh the great ele- 
octavo, and will contain all the illustrations that have appeared in the | phant. The discovery of the animal in North Siberia, preserved in ice, 
English editions by Cruikshank, Phiz, and others, engraved on steel, | shows the accuracy of the drawing. This discovery is additional evi- 
in addition to the designs of F. O, C. Darley and John Gilbert, now | dence as to the habits and race of the then inhabitants of Gaul. The 
used in the Household Edition, of which Messrs. Hurd & Houghton | inference which M. Lartet draws seems almost irresistible, that the 
The same firm also announce for immediate pub- | people in question were decidedly Esquimaux, related to the modern 
Esquimaux in the same way as the reindeer and musk-sheep of those 

—An interesting account of some of the greatest men of contempo- | days were to those now living in the high North American and Euro- 
raneous French literature is found in the “Galerie des Académiciens ” | Pe4” latitudes. This adds another to the list of people formerly inhab- 
of M. J. Vattier, Not only the singularly just judgments, and the re- | iting Western Europe. We have, if this reasoning is correct, first, the 
fined criticism on men like Sainte-Beuve, Mérimée, Feuillet, de Vigny, flint-folk of the geologists, then the reindeer-folk or the Esquimaux, 
Cousin, de Montalembert, and Renan, make the book of value, but the | then the polished-stone-using-folk, then the Celts, and lastly the 





hold the copyright. 
lication ‘‘ Poems and Translations,” by Emma Lazarus. 





neatly turned epigrammatic style gives it an especial charm, M. Vat- | Teutons. 

tier has principles, but very broad ones; he thinks that there isan art} —The Paris newspaper, L’Hvénement, which was so remarkably 
and a style, but that art and style have something more than form. He | liberal in its inducements to subscribers, has died, not a natural death, 
is a man of taste who gives reasons for it. One question is constantly | but murdered by the Government—in short, suppressed. The editor, 
raised throughout the book, whether there areany rules of art, and conse-| M. H. de Villemessant, is, however, not to be discouraged ; he pcb 
quently any rules of criticism. Many people profess to believe that lishes now a daily Figaro, and hopes to keep together all the old read- 


there are none. So many things have happened in the last half cen-| ers of Z’Zvenement under this new banner. His rival at present is M. 


tury, the rules of old sound criticism have been so shaken by the in- | Alexandre Dumas, who, having seen two little papers decline and fall 
creased knowledge of foreign literatures, and by new fashions of writ-| with him, has undertaken to make a third successful one out of the 
ing and thinking, that many an one now hardly dares to say “this is| other two. There isa new Mousguetaire. He treats his readers to all 
good, and that bad,” but is ready to accept everything. Oriticism, the secrets of his empty cash-box and of his daily life. In the first 
however, seems rather enlarged than overwhelmed by this invasion of | number he draws a contrast between his manner of building up tue 
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interest of a story and that of Sir Walter Scott. 
with a goodly array of sharp and wicked maxims. 
beginning of a new literary quarrel, in a virulent critique on Girardin’s 
new “Supplice d’une Femme.” Paris editors are adepts in the art of 
newspaper speculation, far more ingenious and successful than the great 
Bonner of the Ledger, and far different from the unpretending, unher- 
alding style of the new Evening Gazette. 


- 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Tue association formed in San Francisco of graduates of Eastern | 
colleges now resident in California held its third annual meeting last | 
summer, and has just published an account of the proceedings. 
Appended to the pamphlet is a catalogue of more than six hundred 
college graduates from the East who are known to be resident in the | 
Golden State. | 

—Mr. 8. E. Warren, one of the professors in the Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute of Troy, the oldest scientific school in the country, has 
been printing ‘‘ Notes on Polytechnic or Scientific Schools in the! 
United States,” in which he points out the position which such schools 
His remarks will be found suggestive, and 





should endeavor to hold. 
some of the facts which he has collected are nowhere else to be met | 
with ; but the essay does not rise above the dignity of ‘* Notes” on a | 
most important theme. It is to be welcomed as a contribution from 
the polytechnic school of Troy to the discussion which is now fairly | 
opened in respect to the scope of scientific education. | 

—A much more important contribution to educational literature is | 
a little treatise entitled “ A few things to be thought of before pro- 
ceeding to plan buildings for the national Agricultural Colleges.” 
Under this modest title will be found a plain, sensible, and witha! | 





very fresh and original presentation of the principles which should be | 
observed in fixing the site and determining upon* the buildings for an | 
agricultural schoo]. Although written with obvious reference to a 
particular institution, the suggestions are so general in their character 
and the recommendations are distinguished by such sound common 
sense, that we hope they will come under the notice of all who are con- 
cerned in the organization of large educational establishments. For 
example, instead of advocating one great showy building, the writer 
proposes the erection of several small edifices, each adapted to a par- 
ticular want, and having its appropriate site and surroundings. These 
may be built one after another as the funds permit and as the necessi- 
ties require. It is suggested that if dormitories are built they should 
have less of the barrack and more of the home in their structure, 
forming a sort of club-houses, with rooms both common and private 
for the exclusive use of as many students as can be comfortably accom- | 
modated and provided for in a domestic way by a family who wauld | 
undertake the household management. These hints are based on the 
supposition that the land is ample, as of course it should be for an| 
agricultural college. The name of the author of this excellent pamphlet, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, although withheld from the title-page, will | 
give additional weight to the recommendations wherever his adminis- | 
trative skill is known. 





—The American Social Science Association has decided to hold |. 


during the year special meetings of the several sections into which the 
society is divided. 
the first Wednesday of March, President Sears, of Providence, being 
the sectional chairman, and Hon. John D. Philbrick, of Boston, secre- 
tary. 

—Dr. W. G. Eliot, of St. Louis, is our authority for stating that, in 
that city, a lady, Miss Anna C. Brackett, has been for four years the 
principal of the Normal School, and at a salary of $2,000 per annum. 


This sum is five hundred dollars more than the highest salary known | 


to us as being paid to any woman employed as a teacher. Miss 
Brackett’s first agsistant receives $1,100 a year; several other female 
teachers more than $1,000; and parents, children, and directors of 
schools in St. Louis are said to be as well satisfied as if these salaries 
were paid to men performing precisely the same labor that is done by 
Miss Brackett and her coadjutors. 

—Mr. Delmar, the director of the Statistical Bureau just established 
in the Treasury Department at Washington, has issued a circular an- 
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nouncing his intention to devote “a portion of the attention of this 
3ureau” to general statistics on the subject of education. There is 
need of an office in which such returns may be collected, studied, 
corrected, and published; but we doubt whether the work can be 
done without liberal appropriations for the expenditure and the per 
sistent attention of competent men who have made the educational 
Thus the circular of Mr, 
Delmar is so worded that the replies he receives must be confused. 
He calls for information respecting just nine classes of institutions 
private schools, private academies, private boarding schools, and _pri- 
vate colleges; public schools, academies, and high schools; normal 
and a schedule is presented 
for returns on these nine topics and no more. But who can tell where 
to draw the line between “a private boarding school” and “a private 
academy?” What is #* private college?” What constitutes a“ uni 
versity?” Is it a charter or a name, or what? Until definitions are 
given to these designations, vague answers must be given to enquiries 
respecting them, and our present confusion may become worse con 
founded. We make these strictures in no hostile spirit, but simply 
with a desire to keep the public free from erroneous statistical tables 
in the matter of education. Will not Mr. Delmar look a little closer 
at this matter ? 

In this connection it may be worth while to call attention to the 
few pages of educational statistics which are obscurely introduced into 
the fourth volume of the Census Report for 1860, distributed tardily a 
short time ago. The tables here presented, though more imperfect than 
they should be, are the best exhibit in existence of the condition ot 
schools and colleges in this country when the census was taken. Some 
of the tables are brought down to the year 1864, and from this or some 


| other reason there are discrepancies in the tables which impair their 


We cull out a few of the figures most interesting to the general 
The number of elementary public schools is estimated at 
There are nearly 


reader. 
100,000, and of elementary private schools at 50,000, 
7,000 academies and public high schools, and not quite 500 colleges 
and professional seminaries. In seventeen Northern States, from which 
recent reports have been received, more than 5,000,000 pupils are taught 


in the public schools, at an annual expense of nearly $23,000,000, 


MORE HOLIDAY BOOKS.* 


Tue preface to Doré’s “ Humorous and Grotesque Sketches ” says truly, 
though clumsily enough, that “ among the many drawings by Gustave Doré 
which have of late been published, comparatively few represent the artist in 
the direction in which his real strength is generally confessed to lie.” Money- 
making publishers, injudicious friends, and undiscriminating buyers have 


helped the natural ambition of the artist to mislead him. He has preferred 


| to make mock-heroic pictures for ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and very worldly para- 


phrases of the Bible, and his real power of wit and caricature has lain un- 


used the while. This book is a collection of wood-cuts from French period- 


They are not “ humorous” at all, nor “‘ grotesque 
‘Yankee Notions ”’ 


’ in any true sense 


but are generally of a ‘‘Comic Almanac” and kind of 
fun, seasoned with real wit now and then, and set off with very clever bur- 
lesque drawing. Thus the “Scene in a Little Provincial Town,’ where 
everybody knows everybody, everybody bows to everybody, everybody 
backbites everybody on every possible opportunity,” is very good ; the young 
ladies who frequent the balconies after the regiment has been quartered in 
the town, and the nurse-maids who swing skipping-ropes in the Tuileries 
| gardens, are far more spirited than the “straddling” runners in the Dante 
| or the distorted fiends in the Milton, or the tossed-about drowning men in 
| the Deluge pictures of the Bible series ; and there is real wit in some of the 

most barbarously ill-drawn of the caricatures of French life. Those who 

have laughed at the “ History of Holy Russia ” will understand how far from 


* «Two Hundred Sketches, Humorous and Grotesque. 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 5 ae ‘ 
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characteristic of the artist a collection of comic sketches must be which, like 
this one, is expurgated. But all the fun of that book, minus the indecency, 
is here. The letter-press descriptions, which were originally in French, are 
generally very well paraplirased, though in a few the point of the French 
joke seems to have been missed. The book is got up by Dalziel Brothers, 
and imported by the house whose title-page it bears. 

“ Griset’s Grotesques ” is yet another “ book of nonsense,” and is so an- 
Tom Hood has written as good nonsensical verses 


nounced in the preface. 
as anybody can write; the difficulty is there are so many of them. Mr. 
Griset has made some very amusing comic sketches ; but how can a hundred 
such be all amusing? On the whole, the verses are better than the pictures. 
One is surprised into a laugh, now and then, in reading ; but the engravings 
make one yawn very soon. The reader is hereby advised to go and get an 
old volume of Punch when he wants to have and to enjoy a laugh, and let 
professed books of nonsense alone. 

Laboulaye’s “ Fairy Tales” are very fairy tales, but are not like the 
best : not like the “ Arabian Nights,” nor yet with the charm of the delightful 
old legends put into form, though not invented, by Perrault and his col- 
leagues; that is, they are a little too conscious. ‘“ King Bizarre and Prince 
Charming” seems to be the best story in the book; it is very interesting, 
and is unimpeachably excellent in moral; but it is doubtful if children will 
enjoy it as much as “ Bluebeard,” if it will ever be such an universal favorite 
as “ The Sleepifg Beauty,” if it can hope to live for centuries like “ Riquet. 
with-the-Tuft.” “Abdallah, or the Four-Leaved Clover,” the story which 
the author says is his favorite of them all, we have not yet finished. It is 
prodigiously long, would have taken Scheherezade at least fifty of her 
thousand-and-one nights to finish it, and of a quite sufficiently elaborate 
plot. It is an Oriental novel, and, as Mr. Laboulaye says, cost him a year’s 
labor. The wood-cuts seem to be copies of French originals, and must have 
been rather spirited ones, at least in the drawing. 

The story of “ Finette ” is published separately by another house, but is 
the same with the “ Yvon and Finette”’ in the larger volume. 

“ The Cotter’s Saturday Night ” is spread out into a volume of respecta- 
ble thickness by this process: each stanza has a page and a head and tail 
vignette to itself, the other side of each leaf is blank, and four full-page 
wood-cuts are bound in; the whale on delicious paper extra thick. There 
is little in the pictures, which are in a style we all know well enough from 
the “ Family Christian Almanac” and such publications. The large pictures 
are worse than that, and very harsh and disagreeable in tone,—of almost 
the badness in this respect of modern German wood-cuts, without their bet- 
ter drawing and meaning. The cover, to which the “ publisher’s preface” 
calls attention, is very badly designed, and, in those copies which we have 
seen, as badly executed ; but the way the tooling is put on is a small mat- 
ter, the design being so bad, and would be still a small matter if the design 
were good. Scribner & Co. have one very good pattern in gold on cloth 
binding ; it decorates their edition of “ Bitter-Sweet,” and thinking of that 
makes this one seem uglier. 

There is another dreadful cover on the illustrated edition of Jean Inge- 
low’s “ Poems,” failing on the side of over-elaboration. The book contains 
one poem, at least, that is new to us—“ Winstanley,” a very interesting 
poem about that Winstanley who built the first light-house on the terrible 
Eddystone Rocks, away back in the seventeenth century. Of the illustra- 
tions, which are numerous, Mr. Wolf’s birds and beasts are not of his best 
work, but are interesting and valuable, as his work always is; Mr. Hough- 
ton’s Eastern pictures are full of merit, but his illustration to “Supper at 
the Mill” is better, and probably the best in the book. Mr. Pinwell is a 
little too quaint, buc his work deserves a more careful examination than we 
have space for here; it is all worth study, if not very enjoyable at the first 
look. This adds another illustrated gift book to the many we have already, 
and they all give us anything and everything rather than good, simple, re- 
fined drawing in black and white. For that we have to go back to the 
novels and squibs and common publications to which George Cruikshank ap- 
pended his inestimable etchings and drawings on wood. We shall not have 
another Cruikshank ; but it is strange no artist. will condescend to look at 
the work of one of the greatest of modern artists; of course it is not very 
accessible, and must be picked up here and there in Nassau Street; but is 
better worth a collector’s care than most things that people collect. 

Mr. Lossing’s book of “ The Hudson” is better than most illustrated 
guide books of the kind, not because of the artistic merit of the pictures, but 
because there is really a great deal of information in text and pictures com- 


bined. It is, of course, very incomplete; but dwellers by the Hudson had 


better possess it, and let it lie on the table in the roam where the river view 
is. Most of the pictures and the substance of the text are from the “ Art 
Journal,” a periodical not unknown in America, worth looking at for papers 


The Nation. 
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'on antiquities, etc., that appear in it, but curiously uncritical, inaccurate, 
‘always on the wrong side in matters of the fine arts, and not properly an 
art journal at all. 
| 
| MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY. 
| Or twenty-nine articles in the “Catholic World” no less than eleven 
| relate in some way to Christmas, and are different in no respect from the 
|general run of Christmas literature, which is apt to be poor poetry, and 
prose redolent of plum-pudding. It is full of Christian charity, too, and if 
the barmecide banquets generous!y spread each year by magazine-writers, 
| and the stockings of the mind filled with imaginary Christmas boxes, are a 
| little wearisome, it is consoling to reflect of how many real feasts and gifts 
| these feigned banquets may have been true fathers. The magazinists are 
not in fault if Christmas is not merry. From “The Month” the “ Catholic 
World” copies an article interesting to Protestants, and possibly to some 
Protestants rather amusing, which speaks of “The Victims of Doubt.” 
These are Jouffroy, Maine de Biran, Heine, Byron, Leopardi, Von Kliest, 
and many more, all of whom are convicted out of theic own mouths of hay- 
ing suffered dreadfully by reason of their scepticism, and of having, the 
most of them, died in misery, tormented by regreis for the faith they had 
lost. ‘ The moral of Froude, and Francis Newman, and Clough,” says the 
reviewer, for the article is a review of a work by Abbé Louis Barnaud, “is 
that as God never made his children for perplexity and anguish, he never 
made them for doubt. . . . . The Jesson from the Nemesis of 
doubt is the conclusion of Augustine Thierry: ‘I have need of an infallible 
authority : I have need of rest for my soul; I open my eyes; I see one only 
authority, that of the Catholic Church.’” A short notice of “ Alice Cary’s 
Poems” is noticeably well written, though rather savagely cruel. But the 
greater part of the magazine (force of habit, we admit, may have something 
to do with this) we find pretty dull. 

The “ Atlantic” opens with Dr. Holmes’s new story of New England 
life, “ The Guardian Angel.” We are not, so far as appears at present, go- 
ing to have much in the way of character or plot that we have not had be- 
fore from Dr. Holmes or from somebody else. But we shall have plenty of 
free speech in reference to the Hebrew Scriptures; many acute and caustic 
remarks on men and manners ; some ingenious theorizing of the psychologi- 
co-physiological kind ; some making fun of the Puritans ; something more of 
the Brahmin blood doctrine; much wit; a little diluted poetry, and some 
humor. The wit of Dr. Holmes we generally enjoy much more than his 
humor, and of these opening chapters certainly the humor seems to us not 
very enjoyable. We have noi, as yet, we confess, been moved to smiles or 
laughter by Byles Gridley, A.M., or by Nurse Byloe, though their names, 
we know, portead the comical. 

The gem of the number, and it is a number remarkable for containing 
contributions by Emerson, Bryant, Whittier, Parton, Holmes, and Higginson, 
is Mr. Lowe!l’s “ Fitz Adam’s Story.” Does anybody know where, in Eng- 
lish literature, to look for a more perfectly painted picture than this we 
copy? To appreciate its Jifelike accuracy, one must have lived in the 
North, in winter time, and almost he must have lived in New England ; but 
to appreciate it to the extent of getting great pleasure and giving great ad- 
miration, there is nowhere any one who reads English who is not ready : 
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“While the first snow was mealy under feet, 
A team drawled creaking down Quompegan street; 
Two cords of oak weighed down the grindiag sled, 
And corn-stalk fodder rustled over head ; 
The oxen’s muzzles, as they shouldered through, 
Were silver-fringed ; the driver's own was blue 
As the coarse frock that swung below his knee. 
Behind his load for shelver waded he; 
His mittened hands now on his chest he beat, 
Now stamped the stiffened cowhides of his feet 
Hushed as a ghost’s ; his armpit scarce could hold 
The walnut whipstock slippery-bright with cold, 
What wonder if, the tavern as he past, 
He looked and longed and stayed his beasts at last, 
Who patient stood and veiled themselves in steam, 
While he explored the bar-room’s ruddy gleam.” 


This we quote because it is at once brief and completein itself. We like 
better, what is too long to quote, the character of Fitz Adam with its 
delicately-touched traits. The story is intrinsically not much—one of those 
humorous extravagances which are invented every month in a dozen New 
England villages by some Winn or Wyman or Perkins, an indigenous wit. It 
is jestingly told to Obed, the driver above described, atid is of a skinflint 
deacon to whom he had hoped to sell his wood, but who, it appears, is just 
dead. Perez asseverates that upon dying the deacon went straight to the 
place “ where they don't rake up the fire nights,” and was set to measure the 
loads of brimstone. Of course, he tried to cheat the very devil who drove 
| the sulphur cart, but “the boss-devil,” disgusted at his tricks, stigmatizes 

him as “a mean cus,” and orders him to be roasted. This perfectly charac- 
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teristic tale is related in the Eagle Inn, a tavern of a kind not now to be 
often seen. Nowthe Yonker taverns are, many of them, shut up, for a day’s 
journey by rail overlaps the journeys of several of the days of old times ; and | 
many of them are changed to places where the neighboring factory hands, 
if not married, sit in long rows and bolt their three meals a day ; and many | 
of them advertise as hotels. We suppose we may expect—a circular sent | 
out by the publishers of the “ Atlantic” being our ground of hope—that | 
during the coming year Mr. Lowell will give us more tales like this in such 
verse as this. Then, when Bellerica is desolate, and Sudbury and Bedford 
the abode of the stranger, and the fading Yankee race has really died out, | 
and the new editor of “ Hall’s Journal of Health” admits that his deceased 
predecessor was mistaken, and the stock of the Puritans has indeed lost all | 
its vitality ; when Mr. Vallandigham is everlastingly happy—or would be, if | 
he had not died,—then Mr. Vallandigham’s descendants will be able to turn 
to these papers and see what men they were whom the Ohio statesman did 
not love; what Tabard Inns they had, who stood them in stead of nuns and 
priests and millers, and how these and their neighbors lived, looked, 
thought, and talked. 

“ Fitz Adam’s Story,” we said, is the gem of the number, and, no doubt, 
being forced to choose, we should take that and let Emerson’s “ Terminus ” 


go. Fortunately we have no need of an “option which of two,” and can 
have both. Reading this delightful poem, what stickler for regularity and 





elaborate finish will not be ready to give the lie to his finger-ends and yield 
himself to its melody? Mr. Whittier tells,in his best later manner, a legend | 
of the sea—the wrecking of the ship Palatine, and how every year, in the line | 
gale, her ghost is wrecked again and burns to the water’s edge. Mr. Bryant | 
publishes a translation of a portion of the first book of the “ Iliad.” Itisa 

version the closeness and accuracy of which will be admitted ; a critical com- 

parison of it with other recent translations would be work for a long ar- 

ticle. Mr. Stedman writes “ Pan in Wall Street.” 

A clever article, entitled ‘“‘ Henry Ward Beecher’s Church,” is by Mr. 
Parton, and, like everything that he has lately written, is very readable, and 
is to be taken with certain grains of allowance. Most people may not, but 
people of the most judgment will, we are very sure, think his estimate of 
Mr. Beecher, whether he speaks of the man or his manner, a little extrava- 
gant. Ofthe Plymouth Church and its pastor together this is his estimate. 
He would take a foreigner, newly landed in America, into the meeting-house | 
and would say to him: “There, stranger, you have arrived; this is the 
United States, the New Testament, Plymouth Rock, and the Fourth of 
July. This is what they have brought us to.” The assertion would be not 
so very far from the truth, for that church and congregation may well enough 
stand as, on the whole, the best visible representation of the joint influences | 
of the equal social system of the country—its practical Christianity emanci_ | 
pated from forms, and its protesting, self-asserting independence and courage 
of thought. As for the Fourth of July element, it may have been that as | 
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| over from Ireland and lived eight years among the Quakers, and then, the 


encumbrances on his estate being cleared off, he went home again ; this is 
Bayard Taylor's “ Strauge Friend.” “Capillary Freaks ” dnd the “ Kingdom 
of Infancy ” are pleasant little articles of a light nature, and there are two 
political articles, one by Frederick Douglass, not new, and one by C. M. 
Ellis, who shows that, by the letter of the law and by precedents occurring 
in this and other countries, a President may be impeached for ‘ doing any 
thing he should not do,” or not doing everything he should do. The article 
is one of some research. 

“Hours at Home,” with articles from C. L. Brace, H. T. Tuckerman, C. 
H. Webb, and J. Esten Cooke, is rather better than usual. Mr. G. M. Towle 
contributes the opening paper, “ ltaly’s Future,” and, as writers are apt to 
do who have much to learn, writes as if everybody else had everything to 
learn, and makes many sage reflections. W. J. Paulding, a descendant, we 
take it, or relative in some way, of James K. Paulding, furnishes a gossipy 
and pleasant article about men and things at Cockloft Hall “ In the Days of 
Salmagundi.” Mr. Cooke’s “Last of the Knights” is, singularly enough, 
Captain John Smith. Mr. Brace’s “ Foot-Trip in the Tyrol” was made in 
the summer of 1865, and his note-book has supplied him with the material 
for a sketchy but interesting little paper. 

“Harper's” this month begins with Laboulaye’s fairy tale, “ Yvon and 
Finette.” Mr. Abbott follows in a description, which does him credit, of the 
really heroic fortitude of three officers—Hurd, Murphy, and Raynor—who 
escaped from the Libby Prison and made their journey by night through the 
enemy’s country to the Potomac. It is a story worthreading. Porte Crayon 
reappears with his fifth paper of ‘‘ Personal Recollections of the War,” which 
is inferior in interest to the other four, and in which he persists still in in 
terpolating his afterthoughts, so that, as a contemporary record, it is toa 
great extent spoiled. The author of “ Inside ” is making rather a failure of 
his new novel, which begins to read like a bear-killing story of Captain 
Mayne Reid's. One of the remaining long articles we recommend for peru 
sal; it is a very vivid picture, by an eye-witness, of the three days’ riots in 
this city in July of 1863. The writer was herself near falling a victim to the 
rage of a mob which forced an entrance into her house. In the “ Editor's 
Easy Chair ” Mr. Curtis discusses the question of * Why have we no Sit 
day Revicics in America?” and appears to coincide in opinion with this jour- 


nal on that important topic. He also makes a very good suggestion to the 


| descendants of Otis and Adams now resident in Boston, when he advises 


them to meet together in indignation, and enter public protest against the 
meanyess of the Boston Common Councilmen, who propose to improve the 
Old State House out of existence. Two or three book notices of more 
than average excellence, and written, we should say, in the Easy Chair, and 
the Editor’s Drawer, with its remarkable contents, close the number, which 
does not very bravely open the New Year. 

The juvenile magazines which we were promised for the new year 


much as some other things which Matthew Arnold glanced at when he pro- | bave arrived. “The Nursery,” for the smallest readers, promises very well 
nounced his harsh judgment on Mr. Beecher. By the way, the editor or | indeed. A child whose school lesson is in the primer, generally, before he has 
proof-reader of the “Atlantic” ought to look out for Mr. Parton’s small | recited ten pages to his teacher, has read his book through and through till it 


blunders. A while ago he attributed the phrase “masterly inactivity ” to | 
John Randolph, and now he speaks of Mr. Verplanck as the inventor, “in 
an unfortunate moment,” of Milton’s “ dim religious light.” 

Mr. Higginson’s hopeful “ Plea for Culture ” amounts to this, that a sufli- 
ciently large class of highly educated and cultivated people must be formed 
here in the United States, or we shall have no atmosphere in which an artist | 
of any sort can breathe and work, and thus we shall have no national litera- | 
ture and no artistic triumphs of any kind by any American artist. We are | 
inclined to disagree with him on the means for bringing about the desired re- 
sult. The college proper, it appears, he would have sink into a mere pre- 
paratory school ; professional schools he likes better. But tous it seems that 
so far as a rearrangement of college systems is to help in the matter, what is 
wanted is rather what Dr. Walker pointed out, namely—that an older class 
of pupils be kept longer in the studies of the college proper. Law, divin- | 
ity, medicine, this or that branch of science—and these the studies of the 
professional school which Mr. Higginson approves—would be pursued as the 
study of thorough bass is pursued, one time in a hundred thousand by a | 
person desirous of culture, and the other times by musicians who intend | 
to get bread by their art as a cordwainer by his. 

Mr. Trowbridge, who must have made uncommonly close study of one 
of the meanest types of Yankee character, writes an amusing story of a 
farmer who stole a meeting-house (by running a fence round it). Very 
rarely, but now and then he does it, as for instance in the first page or two 
of this story, he lets himself talk instead of the man whom he would have | 
us believe to be talking. “Katharine Morne,” to quote the before-men- | 
tioned circular of the publisher, “is continued.” A Lord Dunleith came! 


has become wearisome to him. A magazine which shall renew his stock of 
reading matter each month will doubtless advance his education as well as 
he Nursery,” if it continues to be as good as this 


“ The Riverside Magazine for 


give him pleasure ; and “'T 
first number is, ought to succeed very well. 
Young People” is a quarto of we cannot say how many pages, for our copy 
has been wonderfully mismade-up by the binders, and with a gay cover of 
red, white, and blue. It is but fair to defer comment upon the contents till 
more numbers than one have been issued. The established favorite among 
children’s periodicals, ‘Our Young Folks,” is as good this month in its own 
way as its elder brother, ‘“ The Atlantic,” is in another way. Lowell and 
Longfellow contribute poetry ; and the other writers, Bayard Taylor, Mrs. 
Stowe, Gail Hamilton, Louise Chollet, and E. 8. Phelps, fill the remaining 
pages with reading really excellent not for boys and girls only, but for 
readers grown up. 
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NOTES ON THE NEW EDITION OF WEBSTER’'S DICTIONARY. 


NUMBER IX.—FORM AND ARRANGEMENT OF DICTIONARIES, 

IN the sixth number of these notes, I stated that I should commence, in 
my next article, a series of observations, in alph@betical order, on some of 
the etymologies and definitions of heagess goon Upon further 
consideration, it seems to me advisable to in uce, at this point, some 
remarks on the use of dictionaries, and on the most convenient form and 
arrangement of lexicons and alphabetical books of reference in general. 
I therefore postpone, for the moment, my critical series, and proceed to the 
discussion of the points just suggested. 
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The abundance and variety of general and special word and phrase 
books, dictionaries of synonyms, difficulties and quotations, biographical, 
geographical, and technical lexicons, glossaries to particular authors, 


vocabularies of special eras or dialects, concordances, digests, and encyclo- 


predias, are amongst the most conspicuous of the features which distinguish | 


modern from ancient literature. 
helps to the student existed in the classic age. 
author, I believe, who makes specific mention of tables of contents, speaks 


Rudimentary types, indeed, of all these 


of even a biographical dictionary, which some of his commentators under- | 
stund him to describe as illustrated with engraved portraits, and a Homeric | 


lexicon was compiled by an Alexandrian critic in the time of Augustus. The 
works of Aristotle, taken as a whole, though designed for careful study 
rather than occasional reference, are essentially encyclopedic ; and those of 
Pliny technically so, as far as concerns the physical knowledge of his time. 
These writers, the latter especially, had numerous imitators in the medieval 
period, but neither these nor their prototypes pursued the lexical method ; 
and the utility of an alphabetic arrangement, which may be regarded as 
the f rmal principle of European lexicography, was not generally recognized 
until about the time of the invention of printing. 
any language the ancients, so far as we are informed, did not possess, and 
the words /evicon and dictionary are of medieval! formation. 

Indexes and glossaries to particular volumes may very well have existed 
before the introduction of typography, and both Oriental and European 
philvlogy have shown that technical lexicography was possible in the Middle 
Ages. Although, therefore, printing has greatly facilitated the compilation 
of word-books by making readily accessible the sources from which the 
words are to be collected, it is not strictly true that we owe the modern 
dictionary to that art. The increased necessity, and consequently the 
multiplication, of the dictionary in all its thousand varieties, is chiefly due 
to the multifariousness of modern literature, its all-embracing scope, which 
is the natural consequence not of the abundance of printed books simply, 
but, to speak more accurately, of the rapid progress of physical and philo- 
logical science which printing has so greatly promoted. 

The general recognition of the existence of a commune vineulum omnium 
acientiarum, a close connection and a mutual interdependence between all 
human knowledges, tends to make all modern literature what it was felt 
essentially to be by a few elect spirits in ancient times—universally sympa- 
thetic. Hence—not to speak of the vast and constantly increasing varieties 


of subjects discussed in the products of the living press—modern vocabularies | 


are so copious, and the range of allusion, reference, and illustration so wide, 
even in books designed for popular use, that an hour's reading in the current 
literature of the day seldom fails to drive the most learned scholar to his 
conversation-lexicon, if not to some less ambitious word-book. 

There are, indeed, persons who make independence of lexicons a matter 
of pride, a test of philological attainment ; who never condescend to consult 
Worcester or Webster, and who, after a few months’ study of a foreign 
language, boast that they “never use a dictionary” of it. 
can have but a very superficial comprehension of the literatures they pursue, 
No human memory can permanently retain the whole vocabulary it may 
once have acquired; and no scholar is so learned that very many words, 
even of his own tongue, have not escaped his observation. 

It is a pernicious habit to pass over words not thoroughly comprehended, 
and it leads to inexactness, slovenliness, and confusion in language and in 
thought. It is a mistake to suppose that we can understand a sentence 
without knowing the meaning of the particular words and phraseological 
combinations which compose it. We may, indeed, have a vague notion of 
the writer's general purpose, but of his specific idea none, unless we know 
and appreciate the force of each of his words. In the case of an author who 
has some originality of thought, it will very often be found that the uncom. 
mon word, the sense of which is obscure to us, is precisely what gives the 
period its individuality, and differences what D is saying to-day from what A, 
B, and C have said a hundred times before him. It is true that the variable 
shades of meaning in words are determined by, and deducible from, context, 
and some scholars have, as it were, an instinct by which they thus divine 
the meaning of terms before wholly unknown to them, as Poe unravelled 
the mystery of the obscurest ciphers. But these are exceptional cases and 
exceptfonal men, and in general it is the temporary shade only of familiar 
words, not the central rgdical and constant signification of unknown voca- 
bles, which can be gatli§red from context alone. 

Young persons ough®to be trained to the frequent use of the dictionary 
as promoting the habit of attentive and intelligent reading, and consequent. 
ly of precision in thinking. It is better to refer a child who asks the mean- 
ing of a word to a lexicon than to tell him the signification, because a defi- 
nition read is louger remembered than one simply heard, except, indeed, in 


Pliny the Elder, the first | 


General word-books of 


Such students | 
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those rare cases where the parent or teacher has the ability and the pati- 
ence to do what few instructors, few dictionaries even, adequately do, name- 
tw to illustrate the force of the word by abundant and various exemplifica- 
| tion. 
The general necessity of frequent consultation of dictionaries, encyclo- 
| peedias, and othér books of reference, makes it a matter of much importance 
that the use of such volumes, the wearisome labor of searching for words 
and phrases, be lightened as far as possible by all practicable commodious- 
ness of form, arrangement, and typography. That which is essentially a 
convenience must itself be convenient, that which is designed as a help must 
not be so clumsily constructed as to prove rather a hindrance. The quan. 
tity of letterpress surface which the manuscript matter will cover being 
approximately ascertained, the first question which the lexicographer has to 
settle is the number, the next the measurable dimensions, the length, breadth, 
| and thickness of his volume or volumes. 

First, then, as to the number of volumes. 

In a large proportion, perhaps in a majority of cases where we look out 
a word in a dictionary, whether of our own or of a foreign language, we are 
obliged to turn also to another word which is often to be sought under a 
different letter of the alphabet. This arises from various causes. If the 
same word habitually occurs in different forms, or if different words are sy- 
nonymous in meaning, lexicographers, to save the trouble of repeating the 
definition, will attach it only to that which they regard as the most ap- 
proved form, or word, and refer the student who seeks the other to the 
principal title for explanation. In other cases, and especially where there 
are two or more words more or less allied in meaning, or whose proper deti- 
nitions are complementary to or illustrative of each other, reference is ex press- 
ly or impliedly made from one title to all the rest. This is called, by dic 
tionary and catalogue makers and encyclopedists, cross-reference, a compound 
which the editors of Webster, though they must have been painfully fami 
liar with its use and meaning, have oddly enough omitted from their alpha- 
bet. Thus, in Webster, almry is undefined, and the student is referred to 
almonry for explanation ; auwrum fulminans and aurum mosaicum or mitsi- 
vum are unexplained, and under the former reference is made to fulminute, 
under the latter, to gold ; the student who seeks the meaning of aureliv is 
told to consult the article chrysalis ; he is informed that the awrelia is the 
“nymph, chrysalis, or pupa of an insect,” and a definition of this stage of ento- 
mological life is given. Turning to chrysalis, he finds a definition differently 
expressed and conveying additional explanation. He now looks out pup, 
| finds an engraved illustration, and is sent to iasect, which runs up, enlarges, 
) and completes the information imperfectly given by the other articles. Wor- 
cester separately defines animosity, enmity, hatred, malice, odium ; but under 
| animosity he refers to enmity ; under enmity, to animosity and malice ; under 
| hatred, to animosity, enmity, odium. Again, lexicographers are often ob) 
| liged toexplain obscurum per obscurius, to use in the definition words harder 
| to be understood than the term defined. Johnson’s dictionary is famous for 
the pedantry of its definitions, and his explanation cf network is a standard 
illustration of his propensity to what almost seems intentional mystification. 
If there are persons so ignorant of English as not to know what network is, 
they will not be much the wiser for a definition which describes it as “any- 
thing decussated or reticulated at equal distances, with interstices between 
the intersections.” 

The most skilful expositor cannot always avoid this difficulty, for objects 
superlatively simple can only be explained by words comparatively obscure. 
In such cases, the ignorant pupil must seek the meaning of the unknown 
terms, and he may sometimes find it necessary to look out several words in 
order to comprehend the definition of one. Further, the scholar frequently 
desires to compare the definitions of words approximately synonymous, to 
trace the relation between primitives and derivatives, elements and their 
compounds, and it is easy to imagine many other circumstances which lead 
him to turn from one word to another, and sometimes to pursue his game 
through several letters of the alphabet. 

It is vastly more convenient to refer to another page in the same book 
than to replace one volume and unshelve another. Hence there is great 
economy of time and of labor in compressing the whole alphabet into a 
single volume, instead of extending it through two or more; and again, 
if the matter of the dictionary is too copious to be confined within one pair 
of covers, in making each volume contain as large a proportion of the alpha- 
bet as possible. 

The extent of attainable compression depends on the plan adopted. 
There are few, if any, languages so copious that the entire vocabulary, the 
proximate etymology, and the definition of the several recognized meanings 
cannot very well be comprised in a single volume of moderate dimensions. 








But if remote and collateral etymology is to be introduced and discussed, if 
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the history of successive changes in the form and signification of words is 
to be traced and illustrated by apposite exemplifications, if words nearly 
synonymous are to be compared and distinguished, there is no literary 
tongue so poor that its lexicon will not approach the proportions of an en- 
cyclopedia. 

By resorting to all known means of compression, the half-dozen volumes 
of many dictionaries might be reduced to one. We may employ a minute 


letter, as, for example, we may substitute the diamond type for the nonpareil | 


of Webster ; we may group under one head the participle with the verb, as the 
present editors have done, instead of making it a separate title as in former 
editions ; we may condense into one paragraph all the compounds begin- 
ning with the same element, and save much space by omitting repetition of 
that element, instead of giving every compound a separate place and a full 
orthography. Thus, the compounds beginning with /and, as separately 
printed in Webster, occupy about two columns. They would have filled 
scarcely two-thirds of the space if brought under one head and abbreviated 
as follows: Land [definition], breeze [definition], -carriage [definition], -chain 
[definition], -cra) [definition], -fall [definition], -fish [definition], -flood [defi- 
nition], and so on through the whole series. I by no means say that this 
would have been an improvement in this particular case. On the contrary, 
I think the editors of Webster have hit on a just mean between excess of 
compression and expansion. The convenience of the student being, as I have 
said, the controlling principle in all matters of form and arrangement, the 
type must not be so small as to be painful to the eye, nor the collocation of 
the words such as to embarrass or confuse the scholar in his search for 
them. 

Supposing it to be settled that the dictionary must extend beyond a 
single volume, it is obvious that the number of volumes will depend upon 
the size adopted for the work. I shall consider that point in another num- 
ber, and in the present article I will ask the further attention of my readers 
only to the question of the best mode of dividing the alphabet between the 
several volumes. It is a very plain rule of convenience that all the words 
beginning with the same letter should be contained in the same volume, 
because the search for words is facilitated in proportion as the number of 
initial letters we have to deel with is reduced ; and yet no principle of divi- 
sion is oftener violated. If I am to seek a word beginning with P, a single 
uncalculating glance at the lettering of a dictionary divided by entire letters 
tells me in which volume I shall find it. But if I am to look out professor 
in a dictionary one volume of which ends with profession and the next be- 
gins with professional, I may be embarrassed for a moment to know whether 
I am to search for the word in tue former or in the latter. The Germans, 
who concern themselves little about mechanical conveniences for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, disregard typographical devices for catching and reliev- 
ing the eye and systematically prefer “hard roads to travel” to easier 
paths, pay little attention to the rules I am laying down, but often divide 
their books of reference by the page, without regard to the contents. Hoff: 
mann’s German Dictionary is in six octavos. Volume II. ends with Haupt- 
pruch, Vol. II. begins with ZZauptstadt ; Vol. IV. ends with Schlief, Vol. V. 
begins with Sc/diefen. I find even a more flagrant alphabetical transgres- 
sion in the otherwise excellent “ Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” This work is 
to consist of nine large volumes, and in every instance the division of the 
matter is such as vexatiously to annoy the scholar who has occasion to con- 
sult the work. The first volume ends with Belgiojoso, the next begins with 
Belgium ; the second ends with chivalry, the third begins with chivasso ; 
the third ends with elephant (sea), the fourth begins with elephant (land). 
The same confusion runs through the whole succession, and the eight 
volumes aiready published are lettered respectively: A to Bel; Be! to Chi; 
Chi to Ele ; Ele to Gon ; Goo to Lab; Lab to Num; Num to Pue; Pue to 
Son. Of course, between every two volumes there are several words the 
places of which cannot be inferred from the lettering, and thus an embar- 
rassment is created which a very trifling difference in the thickness of the 
volumes and a proper division of their contents would have prevented. 

Gq. P. M. 


«<.) 
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The Life and Times of Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, or Red Jacket. By the late Wil- 
liam L. Stone. With a Memoir of the Author, by his Son. (J. Munsell, 
Albany.)—The editor of this biography, which now appears as a second edi- 
tion, enriched by materials acquired since the original publication, prefixes 
a very readable sketch of the character and life of his father, the author—a 
man remarkable alike for public spirit and private worth, and for his in- 
dustry in severa] departments of literature. It was a double service that he 

rformed—to his native State and to the aborigines—in searching out the 
istory of the Six Nations from the origin to the dissolution of that Indian 
confederacy, the latter portion of which (1735-1838) he has preserved in the 
“ Life and Times of Sir William Johnson” (see THE NATION, No. 20), the 
“ Life of Brant,” and the “ Life of Red Jacket.” These are contributions, also, 
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_ of considerable importance to the general history of the country, and except 
| that the evidence is before us, it would be hard to believe that the labor of 
collecting facts and documents, and of constructing from them a fresh and 
connected narrative, or rather series of narratives, was compatible with the 
requirements Of a leading daily newspaper, in the chief city of the Union, in 
times of the greatest political excitement. Mr. Greeley’s achievement in 
composing his history of the rebellion is perhaps the nearest analogy, though 
he had not far to go for his information. Mr. Stone found leisure in 1825 
to devise a plan of negro emancipation, and sympathized heartily with abo 
lition in the District of Columbia. At home he was an active member of 
historical societies, secured the recovery of the colonial archives which had 
been transported to Holland, was superintendent of the city schools, a prin- 
cipal director of the N. Y. Deaf and Dumb Asylum, and author of several 
useful works besides those enumerated. His humorous disposition, no doubt, 
sustained him in his arduous efforts. Few can read without laughing his 
satire on woman’s rights, though many will now perceive, what he did not, 
that it is the unsympathetic relation of the two sexes which he really holds 
up to ridicule. 


Jennie June's American Cookery Book. (New York: American News 
Company.) The National Cookery Book. (Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Bros.) Mrs. Ellis’s Complete Cook. (New York: James Miller.)—If the 
supply of cookery books had any influence whatever on cookery, the national 
cutsine would be one of the most delicious in the world. But the fact is 
that for the one cook who can do a thing there are one thousand who know 
how it ought to be done. The trouble is that those who are familiar with 
the theory of cooking take no pains to familiarize themselves with the 
practice. Most of our cooking is doue, too, by women who have no palates 
to speak of, and nobody can be a good cook without a very delicate palate. 
All the rules in the world will not enable a person who has no taste to tell 
whether a thing is good or not after it has been cooked. Many ef those, too, 
who have taste are unwilling or unable to take the trouble to cook well. 
Nothing, except palate, is more necessary to a cook than patience. Any 
good sauce, for instance, needs nearly a day of preparation ; so does any 
good dinner; but as long as it is the national custom to cook a dinner in an 
hour and eat it in ten minutes, cookery books are useless. Those before us 
are good enough, but, we fear, wasted on a froward generation. 


Poems of Childhood. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. (James Miller 
New York.)—Every one who has wept with /svbed for her child, or whose 
heart has sunk at the “ Cry of the Children,” will prize this selection from 
Mrs. Browning, which Mr. Miller has printed with much care and elegance 
and illustrated with designs from Hennessy and Thwaites, and a steel ‘por. 
trait of the lamented author. They are not all such mournful pieces as those 
whose titles we have given, and yet are mainly so, and one could hardly 
write “ Merry Christmas” on the tly-leaf of the volume. Solace, however, 
is more welcome than mirth, and many a mother’s heart will find it here. 
One almost misses, as appropriate to this collection, the stanza that forms so 
thrilling an introduction to the * Casa Guidi ”—the prophet-cry of a babe 
from out the darkness that yet covered the uprising of a great people : 

“T heard last night a little child go singing, 
"Neath Casa Guidi windows, by the church, 
* O belia Liberta! O bella. a 
And still * O della Libertad / he sang.” 

Characteristics of Women. By Mrs. Jameson. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.)—Messrs. Appleton have published a richly bound edition of this 
work in large octavo, with twenty fourengravings. The public is, of course, 
very familiar with the book, and it is only as a holiday book that the edition 
before us calls for comment. We are bound to say that it is very defective 
in the typographical execution ; owing either to the fault of the type or of 
the ink—for the paper is good—blurred words and even lines abound, 
The engravings are mediocre and are also poorly printed. The women they 
portray are of the same order of beauty as those who used to figure in the 
“ Annuals” and “ Keepsakes” of fifty years ago—that is, simpering and 
rather expressionless. 


The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Edited by Rev. George Fyler 
Townsend. Illustrated. (New York: Hurd & Houghton.)—This is a handy 
edition, well printed, and on good paper, and not badly illustrated by Hough- 
ton and Dalziel, though in some of the pictures there is a queer mingling of 
the oriental and the occidental in costume and feature, and some of the at- 
tendants on Mohammedan dames might, the illustrations being witness, be 
good Catholics from the county Donegal. Slight alterations, the publishers 
say, have been made in the text, so that the book is fitted for reading aloud 
in the family circle. 


Moore’s Lalla Rookh— Milton's Paradise Lost. (Hurd & Houghton, New 
York.)}—Two more of the series known as the “ Riverside Classics,” fairly 
printed and neatly bound, and of very convenient shape. The Milton is pro- 
vided with notes elucidating the obscurer passages, classical allusions, etc., 
of the great epic. Many of them are only fitted for a school-boy’s intelli- 
gence, but on this the book rests part of its raison d’ctre. Join Tenniel 
furnishes the illustrations to “ Lalla Rookh.” 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Gray. (Sever & Francis.)—For a not too 
pretentious gift or a table-piece, or a familiar companion, no more satisfac- 
tory edition of Gray could be desired. Others have been published with 
notes which the student will estimate more highly. Birket Foster's grace- 
ful drawings add to the attractiveness of the typography and binding. 


Beethoven's Letters. From the Collection of Dr. Ludwig Nohl. Trans- 
lated by Lady Wallace. (New York: Hurd & Houghton.)—We noticed 
this work when it first appeared some months ago (NATION, No. 57, Vol. 
Il). Messra. Hurd & Houghton have produced a very handsome edition of 
thé translation in two volumes 
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EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX, 


Tur year 1865 was so remarkable a year, so full of wonders and | 
prodigies, that 1866 runs some risk of haying its claims to remembrance | 
overlooked or underrated. 
half so momentous as Lee’s surrender was, and the possession of that | 
event will always make 1865, as we endeayored to show at its close, 
one of the great years of history, putting it in the same category with | 
the first year of the Christian era, the year in which Rome was sacked, | 


Nothing is likely to happen in our time | awakened from that delusion. 


If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to | to be no easy one. 


The abolition of slavery only became an accomplished fact in 1865. 
It was a great event; the greatest, perhaps—considering the number of 
living and unborn, whose destiny has been affected by it— 


persons, 
It was so great an event that 


which has occurred since Christ came. 


| the first impulse of most of those who assisted in bringing it about was 


to believe that emancipation was the one thing needful for the slave, 
and that once free he might safely be left to work out his own salvation, 
‘no matter what dangers, moral or material, beset him. We have 
Most. people are now satisfied that free- 
| dom alone is a very imperfect boon, and that he has to be provided 
| with the means of preserving and profiting by it. One party is satis- 
| fied that all he needs, not only to accomplish this end but to become a 
| strong tower of defence for our Government, is the ballot. They talk 


in which Europe was saved from the Saracens, in which Sais | _ of itas if it were a talisman or an elixir of life, a great enlightener and 


began to preach the Reformation, in which the Parliament drew the | educator, and the only one needed. 


sword against Charles I., and in which the first shot was fired in the 
war of the Revolution here, It was a year, in short, in which events 
marked the commencement of a new and important stage in human 
progress. 

The year which will end next Monday is remarkable rather for the 
working out of results already made certain than for any important 
additions to the stock of human experience or hopes. 
has made clearer the completeness of our triumph at the South; but it 
has also revealed difficulties in the way of reaping the fruits of our 
victory which, twelve months ago, we did not all anticipate. Mr. 
Johnson’s defection, and the display he has made of his temper and 
tone of mind, have furnished a striking exemplification of the danger 
of trusting anything in a constitutional government to the honesty or 
wisdom of individual officers. We owe nearly all the mischief Mr. 
Johnson has done, paradoxical as the assertion may seem, to the confi- 
dence begotten by Mr. Lincoln’s goodness. Had we trusted less to Mr. 
Lincoln's character and judgment, and more to rules of law, we should 
not have trusted so much to Mr. Johnson’s character and judgment, 
and should not now be reproaching him with having betrayed us. For 
example, had Congress borne its just part in the Government during 
the war, Mr, Johnson would never have been allowed to take upon 
himself, and would not have thought of taking upon himself, the work 
of reconstruction. The moral is, that in peace or war, in weal or woe, 
the only government for a free country is a government of law, and that 
nearly all men placed in possession of power tend, by a sort of moral 
gravitation, towards either folly or knavery. This is a very trite say- 
ing ; but the first striking illustration of it that has occurred in Ameri- 
can history has occurred this year. 

In 1865, also, there was a very general disposition to believe that 
great social or political changes, provided they were changes for the 
better, could be completed in a few months. In the flush of victory, 
many were ready to believe that all trouble with the South was at an 
end—that, as it had appealed to the sword, and the sword had decided 
against it, all would henceforward go7merry as a marriage-bell. We 
now know that revolutions are slow processes, that the fighting which 
usually attends them is but a very small portion of the work, and that 
after the sword has been sheathed there always remains a great deal of 
thinking and talking and legislating to be done before the desired result 
can be accomplished. We have been having, in short, during the past 
year, our first experience in the work of legislating for a conquered and 
disaffected people. All American legislation has hitherto been done 
for a united and loyal community, with but few differences of opinion, 
and those not grave enough to prevent the execution of the laws being 
left to those affected by them. The novelty of this work, and the total 
want of experience which nearly all our public men have brought to it, 
have, of course, added largely to its difficulties, and have caused much 
of the indecision and hesitation with which Congress has been re- 
proached during the past year. What with the theories of those who 
cannot and will not believe, all evidence to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, that there can be such a thing as a disloyal population in the 
United States, and the theories of those who do believe it, but propose 
to leave the disaffected to be dealt with by the laws of political econo- 
my, the task of forming a plan of reconstruction which shall secure the 


Every day of it | + 








It is safe to say that this theory, too, 
is undergoing reconsideration ; that every month adds to the number of 
those who feel that the ballot in the hands of an ignorant man may 
prove but a club4n the hands of a blind Samson, which he may use 
against friends as well as foes, as General Butler has happily termed 
it, and that to make it a real blessing it ought to be accompanied by 
education. The disposition which has shown itself so widely amongst 
Northern politicians of late to treat education as of little political im- 
portance, is, we feel sure, the offspring of passing party excitement, and 
will disappear under the influence of deeper reflection and wider expe- 
rience. 

In nothing has the year that is closing, however, been so remarkable 
as in the multitude of the proofs which it has revealed of the deep and 
lasting influence which the career of this country has exercised, and is 
likely to exercise, on the politics and society of the whole civilized 
world, Those who were most astonished last year by our military 
successes were still confident that though Americans might fight they 
would not pay, and that heavy taxation would prove a test under 
which democracy would succumb. Eighteen hundred and sixty-six 
has dissipated this delusion. The cheerfulness with which taxation 
has been borne, the great surplus which appears each quarter in 
the Treasury, and the prospect of the extinction of our debt by the 
present generation, are revelations of power which have produced a 
deeper impression on most minds in Europe than all other phenomena 
of our history. This is not a vague boast, but a dry statement of a 
well-known fact. 

The action of our war on European politics was not apparent last 
year. This year it is very apparent, and seems likely to effect very 
important and very rapid changes in the condition of the European 
world. In the first place, it has undoubtedly highly stimulated the 
passion for unification, for the formation of great states out of small 
ones, which is one of the most striking characteristics of the age, and 
has thus had an important share in precipitating the events which 
have raised Prussia and Italy to their present dignity. Nothing has 


done more to impress the popular imagination with the importance of 
being the citizen of a great power, and the danger and indignity of 


being the member of a petty community, than the animated discussions 
provoked by the American struggle, and the spectacle of the prodigious 
efforts made on this side of the water to maintain the national unity. 
Fenianism, too, may be safely said, in its present proportions at 
least, to be the direct result of our war. The display of strength made 
by the United States, the acquisition of military knowledge made in 
the contest by large bodies of Irishmen, the immense numbers of Irish 
who have been attracted to the country, and the hostility to England 
developed during the last four years, have undoubtedly combined to 
produce that remarkable series of performances which is now coming 
to a close in Ireland, and the folly of which has inflicted so serious a 
blow on the political reputation of the Irish race. What its ultimate 
effect on the condition of Ireland will be, it is, of course, impossible to 
say; but this much is certain, that Fenianism has at least had the effect 
of impressing the English Liberals more deeply than ever before with 
the necessity of some radical changes in the government of Ireland, and 
has opened the eyes of the English people to the fact that the condition 
of Ireland is no longer a purely British question; that the enormous 
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body of Irish here who retain their interest in the country of their birth 
makes Irish wrongs a matter of interest to Americans also, and creates 
a new subject of controversy between the two countries which trifling 
incidents may any day submit to the arbitrament of arms. We may 
say that, as far as one can judge at this moment, the worst effect of 


Fenianism has been the extent to which it has turned away the thoughts | 
of the Irish from all rational schemes of reform, and the fanatical devo-| 


tion it has developed for an utterly impossible ideal. The remedy on 
which they have set their hearts is a separate nationality; and this, in 
the present condition of the world, is as wildly unattainable as the 
restoration of the Heptarchy—to use Canning’s illustration—or the re- 
division of France into feudal principalities. 
as dead as Naples or Hanover. Six millions of people—bitterly divided, 
too—have now no separate place in the world, and probably never will 
again during the existence of our present civilization. 

In England the Reform movement has been revived during the past 
year with a vigor it has not had since 1832, and such as it has never 
had as far as the working classes were concerned. The first two years 


of the American war seemed to have extinguished it ; the events on our | 


soil of the last year have resuscitated and given it a fierceness and bitter- 


ness hitherto unknown, and seem to have inflicted on the middle and | 


upper classes of England a kind of political paralysis, a faint-hearted- 


ness, and a want of confidence in their own ideas which have reduced | 


England, both in her own estimation and that of others, to the rank of 
a second-rate power, and seem to presage the near approach of a great 
political if not social revolution. The ultra democratic tendencies 
which are visible there are not less manifest all over the Continent. 
The new empires are all based on universal suffrage; the great armies 
are being more and more democratized, that is, converted, as in Prussia, 
from distinct callings into armed organizations of the whole people, 
capable of striking quick and heavy blows, but incapable of long wars. 
The overthrow of Austria, too, has given the final blow to divine right 
and to priestly interference in politics, and has accelerated, everywhere, 
the movement which, in Italy, is turning the revenue of great monastic 
establishments into aids to popular and, better still, secular education. 
The temporal power, too, has received its final blow from the with- 
drawal of the French from Rome. It now exists only in name, and we 
may any day hear of the conversion of the Pope into a simple bishop, 


without other claims on human reverence than he can find in the re- | 


ligious faith of the Catholic world. And though last, not least, the 
total failure of the Mexican expedition has perhaps put an end for ever 
to all attempts to organize states by foreign arms and in accordance 
with foreign theories, and sealed the triumph of popular jurisdiction 
over all questions affecting national existence. 

We ought, perhaps, to mention the laying of the Atlantic Cable as 
one of the great events of the year; but, if we did more than mention 


it, it would lead us into an entirely new field, in which materials for | 


many pages of comment might be found. We have tried to touch simply 
upon the leading incidents in the political progress of the world, the in- 
dications scattered here and there of the steady rising of the people into 
life and light, after how many ages of darkness and suffering and 
sorrow. 


and philosophers love, and have for ages loved, to dream; how much 
ignorance and vice and cruelty and misery is to be found in even the 
most highly civilized communities ; how much envy, hatred, and malice 
and uncharitableness there is even amongst philanthropists and reformers; 
how large a sway prejudice and sophistry still bear over the minds of 
men ; how little increase of “ peace and good-will,” in spite of all our 
singing and merry-making, each returning Christmas brings with it; 
but there is, perhaps, no idler and yainer work than sorrowing over 
these things. The existence of knaves, humbugs, tyrants, cheats, and 
liars will never be accounted for satisfactorily ; but there is not one of 
us who does not know that he may; let his sphere be ever so small, do 
something either to diminish their number or their powers of mischief. 
asnaeenesananisietsdllieliioinatanctiensionion 
A NEW RULE FOR OFFICIALS, 

WE commented a week or two ago on the report telegraphed from 
Boston to one of the New York papers that General Butler had been 
closeted for several days with Governor Bullock, “ laboring with him” 





The Nation. 


| 
on the subject of General Schouler’s dismissal trom the office of adjutant- 


Ireland, as a nation, is | 


It is, to be sure, saddening enough to notice how slow that pro- | 
gress is, how distant the race still is from that ideal state of which poets | 
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general of the State. The offence committed by General Schouler was 
his issuing a circular opposing General Butler's election to Congress on 
the ground that he (Butler) was making himself the champion of the 
plan of impeaching the President; and, moreover, was not a resident 
in the district. We could scarcely believe at the time, and cannot 
believe yet, that a man of General Butler’s powers could fill up several 
days in succession with conversation on so simple atheme. We felt 
satisfied that in one or two days, at most, Governor Bullock would either 
have knocked under and acknowledged himself convinced, or have 
given such evidence of obstinacy as to reduce General Butler to despair. 
| The result of General Butler’s labors have been revealed in a letter 
sent by the governor to the adjutant-general giving the reasons for dis 

missing the latter. On reading it, our wonder at the length of General 
Butler’s controversy is not diminished, but increased; for the letter 
| does not contain the slightest evidence that the governor is either much 
of a dialectician or very pigheaded. If he had consulted General 
Butler about the propriety of either writing or sending it, we feel quite 
If, in short, Governor 


| satisfied it would never have seen the light. 
| Bullock had remained under the general's guidance to the end of the 
affair, he would probably have come out of it pretty well. As it is, he 
has come out of it pretty badly. 


The dismissal of General Schouler for interference in the canvass 
A governor has a perfect right 


was a perfectly justifiable thing. to 
say that the members of his staff shall not go electioneering, and it 
they do go, to turn them out of office for doing so. He is, in fact, 
| justified in turning them out of office for anything which happens to 
| be disagreeable to his own taste or feclings, or which seems likely to 
place him in a false position before the public. His relations to his stat! 
are mainly personal, and everybody has a right to decide with whom he 
shall ho!d personal relations, and who shall form part of his household 
| whether it be of his “ military household,” as it is the fashion to call 
‘the good-looking gentlemen who flit round the governor in cocked hats 
/on gala days, or of his civic household. Therefore we take the liberty 
| of saying that a short note addressed to General Schouler—at the close 
‘of the first day’s wrestling with General Butler—informing him that 
| his interference with the elections was considered improper, and sug 
| gesting the propriety of his resigning, would have been the right thing 
at the right time. Governor Bullock cites as a precedent for his own 
‘action a case which occurred in Maine last autumn—in which a staff 
‘officer came out for Mr. Johnson in the heat of the election. But 
Governor Bullock has not followed the precedent, for in that case the 
Governor of Maine simply informed the erring member of his staif that 
| his political opinions and political performances were disagreeable to 
him (the governor), and that he did not want to be held responsible for 
them, which he would be, unless the officer resigned. 

Governor Bullock has not contented himself with thus expressing 
Unmindful of 


| 
| 


his personal disapproval of General Schouler’s course. 
Lord Manstfield’s advice to the country justices of the peace, he has not 
only decided, but given reasons for his decision, and, as might have 
been expected, the decision is all right, but one of the two reasons is 
wrong. We deny in toto that all persons ‘‘in prominent positions of 
official trust and influence,” including military oflicers, are “ expected 
| and required by our people to represent their political opinions.” Our 
people have more good sense than to expect or require anything of the 
kind. <An official is expected to hold the opinions which his con- 
| stituents held, and which he professed when they elected him, or when 
Sut he is not expected to think exactly as they 


| 


he was appointed. 
think on all the new questions which may arise, or about all new can 
didates who may present themselves for election. If any such rule were 
enforced, it would either fill the public offices with hypocrites or imbe 
ciles, or make civil government impossible. It is impossible for any- 
body to foresee the questions which may come up, or the candidates 
who may be nominated, in the course of any year or any two years, and 
'any man who bound himself beforehand, on taking office, to agree with 
‘the majority on all possible subjects, and about all men known and un- 
‘known, would be either a great knave or a great fool; the kind of 
'man, in short, which very few, if any, Massachusetts constituents would 
| knowingly put into office. 
‘ Moreover, even if such a rule existed, it would be impossible to en- 
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force it without breaking up the Government, Men’s opinions on the 


various questions of the day change from month to month. General 
Butler, for instance, is one of the topics of the day, and most people 
have had a different opinion about him every year for the last seven. 
Henry Ward Beecher is one of the topics of the day, and yet there 
have been three distinct and well-marked opinions held about him by 
the very same people during the last six months—first, that he was a 
good and great man; second, that he was an impious and immoral 
knave ; and, third, that he was a good but not a great man. General 
Banks is another topic of the day, but opinions about him also 
change from month to month. It would be impossible to say with ac- 
curacy where he stands in public estimation at this moment, but it is 
certain that he does not stand where he stood two months ago, and did 
Now, to 
ensure perfect accord in opinion between functionaries and the people,a 
vote would have to be taken once a month or thereabouts to find out 
what the people thought, and an examination have to be made of the 
functionary to find out what he thought, and the result would be, if the 
practice were persevered in, that both people and functionaries would 
ultimately be driven crazy, or take to the woods to escape the fardels 


not stand two months ago where he stood a year ago, and so on, 


of party government. 

The true rule we hold to be, that an officer has a perfect right to 
his own opinions about all candidates and all new questions—about 
General Butler’s fitness, for instance, as a candidate for Congress, and 
about the expediency of impeaching Andrew Johnson. His duty to 
his country, which is far higher than his duty to his district or his 
party, requires that he shall think his own thoughts on all such sub- 
jects. If he should have the misfortune to differ on such points from 
the person or the body which appointed him, there is no reason in 
morals or politics or expediency for his resigning his office. But there 
are practical reasons of the strongest kind for his holding his tongue 
and attending to his business, and this is what the people expect, and 
have a right to expect. It was in not holding his tongue, or not hold- 
ing his pen, that General Schouler erred ; and it is for this that Gover- 
nor Bullock would have been justified in dismissing him. The curse 
of the country is, as we said the other day, the participation of officials 
as canvassers in elections. It is the source of nearly all our trouble and 
corruption. One year it secures the services of the office-holders for a 
good cause; but the next it secures them, as we have seen in Mr. John- 
son's interference in the late State elections, for a bad one; and every 
year it diffuses through the public service, both State and Federal, an 
atmosphere of humbug and corruption. 


——__——*-e 


THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


Or the Annual Report of Mr. Secretary Welles it may be ayerred 
that, while excellent in many respects, it fares better on a single, sym- 
pathetic reading than under critical analysis. Perhaps it will be an- 
swered that the same is true of the similar productions of several of his 
colleagues, who, taking their cue from the President, have chiefly 
aimed to gild with as much glory as possible the year’s achievements 
of the Administration. This may be so; but, at all events, the docu- 
ment put forth by Mr. Welles, though in all points interesting and of 
“fair outward seeming,” will hardly endure a crucial test upon some 
matters of vital import. 


in the report, for amongst the array of the domestic economies of the 
It informs the President | 


department it finds space for a political thesis. 
that “the people lately in insurrection have peacefully submitted,” but 


that there is “some discontent” among them about “terms in the | 


, 


nature of ex post fucto laws ;” which discontent is “ not surprising,” and 
soon. And, in order to connect this little political excursus with his 
subject, the Secretary adroitly alleges that there was lately “a lamenta- 
ble riot” at New Orleans, which, however, was “ suppressed without 
assistance from the naval vessels which were in front of the city!” 
Whether these vessels were to have been slid up on skids, or rolled into 
the city on wheels, the Secretary does not go on to say. The recon- 


struction, however, on which we are anxious to hear him speak, is less 
that of the States than that of the navy. 

The two chief points of national interest just now respecting the 
navy, are, first, the construction of new vessels; secondly, the condition 


Nation. 


We do not object to any lack of diffuseness | 
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of the old ones. On this latter the main question concerns the preserva- 
tion of the monitor iron-clads; for they are our chief reliance in time 
of war, and our sure protection against the navies of the globe com- 
bined, That these matchless war vessels are already in a bad state 
may be inferred from the Secretary’s urgent appeal to Congress to 
accept League Island and fit it up as a depot for iron-clads. In fact, 
these vessels are already badly damaged from outrageous neglect, and 
if still suffered to remain exposed, will soon be good for nothing at all. 
Now, we do not object to the proposed use of League Island, if the 
channel there is susceptible of being made precisely fit for the shelter 
of our armored vessels, But we do object to so plumply shifting upon 
the shoulders of Congress the whole burden of blame for the wrong 
already done these admirable instruments of war. They carried us 
successfully through the rebellion, and were then left almost to shift 
for themselves. Congress might as justly be censured for the spoiling 
of neglected rifles or of the clothing of the troops, as for the injury done 
to these vessels. On its part, also, Congress was certainly remiss. But 
even here the Naval Bureau was not without fault, for it has laid before 
Congress no specific plan for rendering League Island fit for the purpose 
required. This is ghe second annual report which the Secretary has 
'made since the close of the war, and no specific method of turning 
League Island into the rendezvous required has been officially or un- 
officially examined and adopted by him and submitted to the Congres- 
sional committees. Of course, then, there will be over this, as over all 
similar subjects, endless wrangle amongst those Congressmen who, from 
local interests or prejudices, covet the station for the neighborhood of 
‘their own constituents. But let the Secretary adopt some plan, estimate 
specifically the amount of appropriations required for the work of 
preparation, and Congress will accept League Island. The truth is 
that he has never explained what he would do around League Island, 
nor on what plan. Meanwhile the department awaits the leisure of 
Congress, and the armor-backing, the wood-work, and the boilers 
‘especially, of its monitors are growing worse day by day. 

Again, it is well known that all our monitors are plated with layers 

of iron, in what is generally called ‘‘ laminated” armor, This lami- 
nated armor is decidedly inferior to solid iron of the same thickness, so 
‘far as regards impenetrability to hostile shot. Now, with the great 
| strides which heavy ordnance is constantly taking, the day may come 
when even our famous monitors may cease to be impregnable. It be- 
hooves us, therefore, to substitute solid armor for the laminated. This 
| latter was adopted during the rebellion for the sake of speed of con- 
| struction; it was necessary to build our monitors with celerity un- 
paralleled, as in the case of the first of the family, finished in one hun- 
dred days; and to have waited till good solid armor could be manu- 
| factured would have been a fatal delay. But new there is no such 
haste, and it is the duty of the country to replace the laminated armor 
by solid iron. We see nothing of this sort in the Secretary’s report, 
though it may prove a vital point for us. It may be replied that this 
'solid armor would be difficult to get. The first trouble is, however, 
that no call is made for it. One day we must get it. Solid armor is to 
be had in England, and forms the covering of its vessels, which the 
Secretary justly decries as so vastly inferior in plan to our own. From 
whatever source it comes, solid armor should be at the service of the 
| Government and immediately substituted. 

What has become of the Puritan? We do not find even the name 
in the Secretary’s report. And yet this is by far the most important 
vessel in the American navy. The people would have been pleased by 
'some word about its fortunes, and about those of the 20-inch guns she 
was designed to carry. We were all wont to feel, as it were, national 
security discounted to us for decades of years to come in her published 
proportions, her wondrous thickness of panoply, her portentous artil- 
lery. What is the fate of that monstrous pachyderm? Is she to be 
left, between Cabinet and Congress, to go to ruin with her fellow iron- 
clads, or is she to becompleted? An Administration looking just now 
so black-browed and belligerent, surely will not neglect to finish this 
terrible engine of war? Yet work has been wholly stopped upon the 
ship. With the rest of the people, we applaud in general the cutting 
down of expenditures in the yards; but not to complete such a ship, 
and have her ready for service, is to be penny wise, pound foolish. 

Let us pass from the question of preservation to that of construction. 
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The Secretary tells us that steam machinery for twelve new vessels “ is 
in an advanced condition,” but that the vessels themselves have not 
been built ; and now, as it is a time of peace, he proposes to “store the 
machinery and postpone the construction of the hulls.” This seems to us 
a very sagacious measure, provided it is made sure that the engines are 
what they should be, compared with those of other nations. Yet one 
can hardly commend the administrative tact which originally piled up 
a large stack of costly engines for which there were no hulls, It does 
not appear that this machinery has been tried or will be, tried ; but the 
constructor is probably not over-anxious about that. Moreover, the 
present system of retrenchment only shows up more conspicuously a 
past profuseness, as well as some want of symmetry and harmony in the 
construction of these vessels, since now many millions of dollars’ worth 
of machinery is stored away without ever having been put into a vessel. 

Again, we search in vain through the report for explanation of the 
fact that the machine-shops of the navy-yards have, during the last 
year, been turned into manufactories for naval steam machinery. How 
is this? So extraordinary a fact (for fact it is, though not generally 
known) deserves some word of comment ; but the official record is mys- 
teriously silent. The practice itself, as is well known, is erroneous and 
wasteful. Great Britain, with all her ample and splendid dock-yards, 
on which the Secretary expatiates while treating of another point, 
never can spare any of them for constructing steam machinery. The 
British naval machine-shops are used for repairs, as they should be. 
For Great Britain very well knows, as we all know, that the way to at- 
tain excellence in steam machinery is to call into competition the great 
and famous private shops throughout the kingdom, and let them match 
together the skill, experience, and genius of the most celebrated ma- | 
rine-engine builders, and the resources of their vast establishments. 
Redress, too, may be had in that way from these private establishments, 
provided the machinery does not fulfil the contract. The rejection 
costs the country nothing, because no Government labor or material or 
money has been laid out. If, however, as in our own case, the Govern- 
ment constructs for itself, then it bears the expense of a failure in the 
result. If the planning is wrong, no one pays for the disastrous issue. 
More money will be spent, more experiments at Government cost be | 
tried, and there is no individual redress. 

It is in opposition, we think, both to precedent and t» successful 
practice—as the remarkable triumphs of British steam machinery 
to employ the public machine-shops on what private enterprise | 





prove 
can so much better and cheaply do. Should it also chance, where the 
Government constructs from the plans of its own constructor, that he 
is a devoted specialist, and with some ignis futuus of private theory al- 
ways leading him astray from the well-worn path of experience, then 
so much the worse for the Government. Yet that possibility will be 
constantly open in our own case under the practice alluded to, espe- | 
cially if the real head of the department shall ever have so little pro- | 
fessional knowledge as to be unable to understand the vagaries of his 
subordinate. In that case, shops which worked for the constructor 
might faithfully follow the official plans, though they should secretly 
laugh at the prescribed proportions. 

The Secretary reports that the steam machinery built for the Algon- 
quin and Idaho has been rejected. In our opinion, that action was both 
necessary and just, for it deserved no other fate. But the Secretary 
omits to state the very important fact that the famous dock-trial 
which exposed the faults of this bad machinery also plainly showed 
that the expansion theory, on which the machinery of the whole of 
the new wooden vessels has been constructed, was proved to be 
erroneous. 

Under the head of the Naval Academy, the Secretary tells us a class 
has been formed of cadet engineers, who have been making “ steam 
and steam machinery a specialty,” and that he hopes they will 
become ‘‘ more useful, perhaps, in the design and construction of en- | 
gines than in duty afloat.” Now, could this instruction be given in 
accordance with the law, we should have no comment to offer. For | 
the law limits this class to such as “ have been employed at least two 
years in the actual fabrication of steam machinery.” The object, of 
course, was to educate a strictly practical class of engineers, whose 
previous occupation would be the evidence that they would remain | 


| give us no thanks and continue to be discontented. 
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such. But this class has been enlarged by the addition of * several” 
young men who have not been so engaged. The object of inserting 
that provision in the law was to prevent the public education of a 
class of speculative physicists, not at all interested in taking care of 
their engines and keeping them in order, but ready to seize upon the 
idea the Secretary has put into their heads, namely, to set up as con 
structors. 


ENGLAND.--FENIANISM—JAMAICA-—-THE REFORM DEMONSTRA- 
TION IN LONDON—MR. MAURICE—MR. MARTINEAU.* 


LONDON, November 30, 1866 
THE most interesting subject of the day is the resurrection of Fenianism 
in Ireland. No one Knows exactly what is brewing in that unfortunat 
country, or rather those who know take very 


y good care not to say. That 
something or other ([ cannot be more precise) may be expected before 
seems to be undeniable. Vague rumors are flying about troops are be 

reinforced and concentrated; gunboats are cruising upon the west coast . 
“ mysterious strangers” are arrested by twos and threes ; boxes of rifles are oc- 
casionally seized ; a gorgéous green uniform, with a reckless profusion of but 


tons engraved with harps, has been discovered at Liverpool ; in short, the ait 
is full of those symptoms by which the dullest polit 


ical observers may pr 
astorm. You are all quite as capable as we are here of estimating the 
probable effects of such an outburst. That it would be speedily and decisively 
crushed is indubitable ; it is more doubtful as to what cost of bloodshed and 
misery. As throwing light upon this latter point, there is a certain signifi 
cance in some articles which have recently appeared in the 7imes and else 
where. Whatever our other faults, I think that no one will accuse us of 
undue tenderness to rebels ; whether in India, or Jamaica, or in Ireland, they 
have found that our hand is heavy enough; and so long as there is an 
actual struggle, I confess that I hold energy to be not only the wisest 

the most merciful course. The one real danger is, that when ou: 


once up We may continue repressive Measures when they become 
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cruelty. It is, therefore, melancholy to see that the Ziics and the 
Post, as if afraid only that we shall be too merciful, are already gi 
ings which look unpleasantly like menaces. ‘They tell the Irish people that 
the inevitable result of a rebellion would be the recurrence of scenes like 
those of 1798, or of such as have tarnished our good name in India and 


; Jamaica. It would be fair to warn the people that civil war “ inevitably” 


leads to great misery, but to tell them that it “inevitably” leads to our 


committing the crimes of which we were guilty seventy years ago, is to tell 


them that we have not improved since that time, and, moreover, don’t mean 


|to improve. Papers, I should add, of higher character, especially the /) 


News and the Pali Mail Gazette, have properly condemned such language, 
? 


| which amounts to saying, If you rebel, we are predestined to murder and pil 


lage you. They point out that it can only add an additional complication 
to the most difficult of all political problems, and that actual cruelty would 
not only stimulate the existing hatred but be a confession of cowardice. 

I mention these articles, which, I hope, may never be practically applied 
as one proof of the disastrous effects of Fenianism. Ireland is kept in so 
violent a state of internal ferment that the English Government is being 
thrown back in despair upon the one remedy of physical force. This tradi 
tional hatred of the English name seems able to survive even the redress 
of most substantial grievances, and some persons are tempted to lose faith 
in such reforms. The language of the 7@mes means that, having repealed 
the old oppressive distinctions, we are getting very angry because the Irish 
We see no principle 
left to appeal to but fear® Mr. Bright, in his speech at Dublin, touched the 


| most deeply-seated cause of evil—the unsatisfactory system of landed tenure. 
| So long as that is not thoroughly dealt with we can expect no real improv: 


ment. But the scheme proposed by Mr. Bright, whatever its merits, has 


| been severely criticised even by his friends, and certainly las no chance in a 
| Parliament composed largely of English land-owners. It is equally unfortu 


] 


nate that it does not seem to have made much impression in Ireland. In 


spite of Mr. Bright's great eloquence, and of well-meant attempts of liberal 
Irish members of Parliament, it seems impossible to effect any solid union 


between our radicals and the lower masses of Ireland. The people generally 


|look to Fenianism, and do not really care about [English reform. Mr 


Bright’s speeches were constantly interrupted in Dublin by Fenian cries, 
and although a better understandiffg is being brought about between the 
political leaders, the great body of the Irish will not be persuaded, so long as 
Fenianism is alive. to look to the English Parliament for a substantial redress 


* This letter has been delayed a week in the post-offic 
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of grievances. I therefore think that the best thing which could happen | that the world is really coming to an end in 1866, or if not, in 1867, or possi- 


would be the speedy appearance of Mr. Stephens, and his summary extinc- bly in 1865 ; or that if the world does not come to an end the Papacy will ; 
tion as soon and with as little subsequent severity as possible. or that if the Papacy does n’t, something will happen to the Pope ; or that, 
The danger to which I have referred of excessive energy has just received | at all events, a period will begin at the end of which some catastrophe will 


a curious illustration in the case of Jamaica. We have got a glimpse of the | occur. If this really takes place, it must surely be admitted that Dr. Cum- 


way in which the law was vindicated in that unlucky colony which has ming’s prophecies are good for something. 
somewhat startled Gov. Eyre’s supporters. Mr. Charles Buxton some time | It may, perhaps, interest some of your readers to hear that Mr. Maurice's 
ago, denounced the summary proceedings of a court-martial presided over election to a professorship at Cambridge (an event which has given great 
by a certain Lieutenant Brand. Lieutenant Brand hereupon wrote a note to | pleasure to all true Liberals) has been followed by a curiously contrasted 
Mr. Buxton, which deserves study as a specimen of English. It is what | election. The University of London, which was founded on the theory of 
might be written by avery vulgar, overgrown schoolboy, when rather drunk, | absolute religious indifference, has just refused to elect the distinguished 
It is full of | Metaphysician, Mr. James Martineau, because he isa Unitarian. They are 


and trying to imitate the swagger of an underbred officer. 
slang, and might seem to have been composed by a gin-room committee, 
after a liberal allowance of the stiffest of grogs. Lieutenant Brand calls Mr. | 
3uxton a malicious liar, says that he (the lieutenant) is not the servant of 
Mr. Buxton & Co., but of the Admiralty, and challenges Mr. Buxton to a duel | 
in the most abusive terms. He added that he had marked the letter “ pri- 
vate’ in order that Mr. Buxton might not appeal for protection to the Ad- 
miralty. Mr. Buxton replied that the letter had not quite convinced him 
of Mr. Brand’s fitness to be a judge of life and death, and said that he should 
feel it his duty to publish it unless Mr. Brand apologized. He hoped, how- | 
ever, that it might be a hoax. To this Lieutenant Brand replied in a still 
more amazing composition, addressing Mr. Buxton, who had spoken of a | 
letter written in his public capacity, as “ Mr. Public Capacity,” remarking, | 
irrelevantly, “ Fair play is my motto and trae blue is my colors,” and adding | 
in a postscript, with delicate irony, “ Please write no more leiters, you | 
frighten me so.” Mr. Buxton very properly published the letters, and the | 
Admiralty, with equal propriety, have ordered Lieutenant Brand to be sent | 
home for conduct “ unbecoming an officer and a gentleman.” So far, the | 
correspondence only proves that a British naval officer may sometimes be | 
a rollicking, swearing, hobbledehoy, with just brains enough to spell moder- 
ately. But the amazing fact is that this youth was president of a court- 
martial which, after order had been restored, condemned to death one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine negroes. He wrote a letter in which he described 
hanging negroes as fun, and, in fact, seems to have looked upon the whole 
affuir as “a lark,” and to have hung from mere exuberance of animal spir- 
its, much as he would have spun cockchafers when a boy in petticoats, or 
played practical jokes when he was in jackets. I don’t suppose he was 
sensible enough to know that he was cruel; but a heavy responsibility 
rests upon those who permitted the lives of men and women to be the play- 
things of reckless and ignorant youngsters. It is as absurd that Mr. Brand 
should have been a judge to decide upon evidence as if he had been con- 
verted into a critic of Sanscrit poetry, and has led to rather worse conse- 
quences. The Jamaica Committee have received a considerable impetus from 
this disclosure. Meanwhile, they bave lost the services of Mr. Coleridge— 
one of our most eminent rising counsel—by a trick of the opposite committee, 
which I need not explain further than to say that it depended upon the curi- 
ous etiquette of the English bar, as regulating the practice of giving retain. 
ers. The two committees publish competing lists of the distinguished men 
who have joined them, Mr. Tennyson and Prof. Tyndall being amongst the 
last acquisitions of Gov. Eyre; whilst on the opposite side Prof. Huxley 
and Mr. Darwin have lately appeared. The trial cannot come off until wit- 
nesses have been brought from Jamaica, which will delay it until the 
spring. 

At this moment we are expecting a reform demonstration, in which, it is 
said, two hundred thousand members of trade societies are to walk in pro- 
cession through Lordon streets next Monday. There has been most solemn 
diplomatizing between the managers of the procession and her Majesty’s 
Government. The managers wish the streets to be kept in order for them 
by the police, and Government seems to think that if there is such a danger 
of disturbance as the managers suggest, the procession should not take place, 
They do not, however, claim to interfere, and I suppose that if the weather 
is fine there will be a great crowd of processionists, and a still greater crowd 
of spectators. There will be a deal of good-humored chaff, a great num. 
ber of pockets picked, and possibly a little rough horseplay. The British 
mechanic is, however—if I may be allowed the expression—a rather unpro- 
cessionable animal, and I do not expect that the display will be very impos- 
ing. There will be fearful contradictions between the rival newspapers as to 
the numbers in procession, the importance to be attached to it, and its 
political propriety. As I have ventured upon these prophecies, I shall feel 
bound to report their failure or fulfilment, and I will personally inspect this 
muster of the “ great unwashed.” I sincerely hope that they will do them. 
selves credit. 





Talking of prophecy, Dr. Cumming has just written to the papers to say 





making feeble attempts to justify a gross piece of cowardice, but the sense 
entertained of it is marked by the resignation of Professor De Morgan, one of 
our ablest mathematicians, who refuses to hold office under such a body. 
It is hoped that they may still be brought to their senses. 


.~~<>~e 
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“USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS.” 


WE have no present means of knowing whether John Chinaman’s coflin, 
which is an article of his house furniture, and is said to stand for years in a 
corner of his dwelling fitted up with shelves and doing duty as a closet for 
crockery, is bought by John himself, or is more frequently presented to him 
on his birthday, his merry Feast of Lanterns, or some other festival. It is 
perfectly safe, though, to say that if the custom referred to prevailed among 
us on this side of the Pacific, we should no more buy our own narrow 
houses than we do now. At about this time of year we should be seeing in 
every undertaker’s window a sign inviting us to walk in and examine his 
Christmas-boxes. Caskets would be ready-made and lettered with appro- 
priate inscriptions, “ A happy New Year to my beloved Husband!” “ To our 
dear Teacher!” “ T. W. to H.G.!” and soon. This, at any rate, seems to 
be the course pursued in regard to almost every conceivable kind of mer- 
chandise. The lover is shocked by the offer of dentifrices and nail-brushes 
for his adored object ; the bachelor is tempted by placards to purchase pure 
Java coffee for his landlady; the married man may buy holiday Havana 
cigars if he thinks best, or cookery books or kitchen ware or sewing machines 
at reduced prices ; and for them and the rest of mankind every sort of mer- 
chant seems to have made provision, and there is nothing, from turkeys, 
Stilton cheeses, and table linen to globes of gold-fishes, or from wedding 
rings to chances in the Crosby opera-house lottery, that is not thought by 
the sellers to be peculiarly adapted for purposes of presentation ; while as 
for fancy articles, all things worthless at all other times, and ugly always, 
seem to be thought just the things for “ holiday goods.” 

Considering the philosophy of gift-giving amongst equals—and when a 
gift goes from inferior to superior it is usually a tribute, or a bribe, that 
“ thrift may follow fawning,” or a propitiation, as when 





* Folks in mud-wall tenement 
Present a turkey or a hen 
To those might better spare them ten ;” 

and when it goes from superiors to inferiors it is usually in charity, or in 
self-glorification, or in reward for services rendered,—considering, we say, the 
philosophy of gift-giving, the above-mentioned feature of the season strikes 
one as being rather ridiculous. And here it might be wise for us to go back, 
like a Congressional orator, as far as to the peopling of the Garden of Eden, 
and remind ourselves that the first gift ever made to man was not a gift of 
anything useful; thence coming down the ages, strengthen the histori- 
cal argument by instances out of Josephus and Rollin, and prove with 
elaboration that gifts, te be properly called so, should be for delight and not 
for use. It is hardly worth while, however, to do more than lay down the 
rule, for the instinct of the race seems already to have taught it that, inas- 
much as things of use we buy and sell, and getting them is our work and 
business, they are unfitted, by the taint of barter that hangs about them, to 
be given as tokens of friendship and affection, which appeal not to “the 
bargaining animal,” but to quite another man of the several men within 
each of us. It is due, we suppose, to this perception or instinct that jewelry, 
pictures, and ,picture-books are, and have long been, the favorite gifts. If 
there is any exception to the rule above stated, it is in the case of articles for 
one’s personal use, not bought but made by the hands themselves that pre- 
sent them; but this exception is rather apparent than real, and these are 
not so much things of use as imitations of such, and, at all events, they 
do not suggest traflic or labor and earning, but are associated with ideas 
totally different. 

So then the extreme usefulness of great quantities of the holiday goods, 
the displaying of breakfast teas, for instance, hardware, honey soap, and the 
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like, as goods for the holidays, leads to the conclusion that a vast number of | 


the presents made are in no true sense gifts. They are articles which tyran 
nical custom forces us at certain seasons of the year to buy and give away, 
and ag most frequently he who buys and bestows knows he is to have a re- 
turn in kind, we have fallen into this way of selecting articles of solid value 
and expecting in exchange something for our own pantry or parlor. Of 
course we would gladly escape from it all, but that appears an impossibility. 
The American is an unresisting victim of this pernicious custom from the 
days of his infancy to the last hour of life. We take pleasure in saying that 
as yet, and we have watched for it, we know of no case where a funeral pro- 
cession has been stopped by a subscription paper, and for the present we 


mistrust our memory, which vaguely speaks of a subscription made | 
But suppose 


through an administrator of the estate of a deceased intestate. 
a boy to be born in the neighborhood of Boston, and after having re- 
ceived his allowance of mugs, drums, and balloons, to have learned 
his letters, attained the age of four years, and begun to go to school. 
Then it is pretty certain that by the time he is twenty-five years 
old he will have made something 
two hundred presents and have received nearly the same number. 
Before he has got well into the first book in reading, his teacher 
primary school is moved into another district or marries, and some sweet 
child sets about giving her a silver napkin ring. The next teacher geisa 
butter knife, and perhaps the boy 
can write his name before he is called on to put it down for any more dona- 
tions. Most likely, however, he will, in the meantime, have assisted in 
purchasing Headiey’s “ Sacred Mountains” or “ Gotthold’s Emblems” for 


his instructor in the Sabbath-school, or have contributed his mite to put the | 


superintendent in possession of a framed and glazed certificate of life-mem- 
bership in some missionary society ; 
there wil!, doubtless, be two more presentations. In the grammar school it 
is impossible to tell how many there may not be. 


year, and each graduating class feels bound in honor to make the teacher a | 


present of a gobiet, or an album with their photographs in it, or a “ Shake- 
speare’s Works,” and all the rest of the school has to join with the class. No 
boy dare refuse, for he knows the day is at hand when he himself will be 
carrying round the paper. If the master is not popular, the case is all the 
worse, for some spiteful pupil starts another paper and won’t give a cent for 
Old So-and-so unless the assistant teacher who happens to be his favorite 
can have a present too. Having helped to purchase the necessary number 
of small pieces of plated ware and copies of Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” 
the youth goes into the high school and begins to be fitted for college. 
Here he bleeds still more freely, if possible, and lavishes writing desks, af- 
ghans, silver-ware, and whatever there is to be lavished he lavishes. Also | 


now he has begun to visit at the house of a young lady, and to bestow upon | 


her “ Evangeline” and rings and work-boxes of papier-maché. And it must 
not be forgotten that ever since he was in the grammar school he has been 
engaged in the giving of what are called “ philopenas” or “ fillipeens.” 


After beceming a freshman, if it were not for more young ladies, he would | 


have comparative peace. In some colleges the faculty pledge themselves 


not to receive presenis, though to hear the undergraduates of these later | 
days converse about theiz preceptors one would think it a needless regula-| 


tion ; for why should ingenuous youth be expreasly prohibited from bestow- 
ing tokens of friendship and admiration upon a class of persons who seem to 
resemble land-pirates of the cruellest description, whose reckless depravity is | 
only equalled by their ignorance and want of administrative capacity? Bur, 
as we have seen, the fact that an instructor is not beloved is very far from 
making it certain that he wil! not “ be made the recipient” of much valua- 
ble property. It is a custom of the country, a trait of national character, to 
make presents—as much so as the “national pride” that the gecgraphies 


used to attribute io the Eaglish, or the “ gayety and courtesy ” that the same | 


authority set down as the unfailing characteristic of the French. It is in 


the air apparently, and the Anglo-Saxon in America becomes open-handed | 


or gift-exchanging just as surely as he becomes narrow-jawed and defective 
in point of teeth. 

Our youth while be is in college is groomsman for three or four friends, 
attends five or six paper, wooden, siraw, tin, and other weddings, assists 
while absent studying in the country at a donation party, and probably 
gives away an en2agement ring before he receives his diploma. If, when 
this happens, a number of other such pledges are returned to him, it is of no 
consequence ; soon vhey goagain. Of course, for several years past. be has felt 
the return of Christmas and the New Year, and thanked Providence that 
he belongs to a New England family of high caste, which in this generation 
is conveniently small, bearing no proportion to the three brocbers, 
with a John Rogers family, who came over in the Mayfloier. 


like one hundred and fifty or| 


in the | 


goes up into the intermediate school and 


while in the intermediate school | 


A class graduates each | 


each 
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It is useless to follow him further. We should only see him helping to 


non 


bestow a watch and chain upon the captain, upon the first lieutenant, uy 


the second lieutenant of his militia company; on the “ gentlemanly con 
ductor ” who brings him into his law office in the morning ; on the W.( 
he belongs to the Sons of Temperance, and on two or three other let 
the alphabet if he is also a Mason ; carrying round a paper and buying a 
silver trumpet if he runs with the machine, or a silver bugle if he plays in 
a band, or a plated ice-pitcher if he belongs to a literary association, or som: 


thing or other for almost everybody with whom he is bri 


if 


ters o! 


—¢ 
yught On Speaking 


n 
an 


terms in any walk of life, from the senatorial career to the 
circus ticket-office. 

No doubt it ought to be stopped. 
effects that spring from it, not the least of which is its tendgncy to make 
every man discontented with the lawful and just wages of his service inany 
capacity ; to deprivea real testimonial of more than half the honor attaching 
|to its possession; to tax the majority in many cases f 


it 


tending of 


It would be easy to show a dozen bad 


or the benefit of a 
minority ; in almost all cases to expend money for another not nearly so well 
as he would have expended it for himself in order that he 
| by you, to encourage hypocrisy, and to do many other bad things. Bu 
what will bring the practice to an end we do not know. If teach: 

lar and Sunday schools would band themselves together in their 


may do the same 


+ 


rs in Secu 
i} 


Der ft 


aw forbidding any men 


tutes” and other convocations and pass a by-1 o 
accept of any gift on any pretence, there might be some hopes that climat 

| influences would be overcome and the rising generation imbued with 
notions on this subject. But then in the very fountain the stream 
rupted, and there is small chance or none that the self-denying ordinance 
the Harvard faculty will be passed. Apparently we shall hav e to wait till 
ithe easiness and generosity of the American disposition give place to a 
harder texture of mind, and he learns to refuse his money to the claims 
Just now the evithas reached what must | 


is cor 


fe 


7 


} - : 
| Vanity or good fellowship. 


near its greatest height, and perhaps we are not far fromacure. Meant 
we need not let the vicious national practice so far affect us as to trans! 
what we mean for true gifts into the likeness of the donations and presents 


| of which it will doubtless be the fate of most of us to give many 
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ROMAN PEARLS. 


Vill. 


IT seems to me that a candid person will wish to pause a little before 
| oontemniing Gibson's colored statues. 
}sented. They do not impress one at all as wax-work, 
| wrong in saying that their tinted nakedness suggests impurity any more 
| than the white nakedness of other statues. 
the flesh is merely warmed with the hue representing 
and 


They have been grossly misrepr 


and there is great 
The coloring is quite conven 
hair 
I 


life: the 


tional ; 


is always a very delicate is no 


there 


reproduce lights 


yellow, the eyes a tender violet, 
other particularization of color, and no attempt to 
shadows 


in blue. 


or 


the hem of a robe traced 
We, who had just come from seeing the fragments of antique 
feel that 


am 


; a fillet binding the hair may be gilded, 


| statuary in Naples Museum, tinted in the same way, could not 
|there was anything in and I 
ashamed to say that they gave me pleasure. 

As we passed, in his studio, from one room to another, the workman 
| who showed the marbles surprised and delighted us by asking if we would 
like to see the sculptor, and took us up into the little room where Gibson 
'worked. He w 
Zephyrs, or something equally aerial and mythological—and received us 
very simply and naturally, and at once began with some quaint talk about the 


| subject in hand. 
| 


preposterous Gibson’s works, not 


Was engaged upon a bas-relief—a visit of Psyche to the 


When we mentioned our pleasure in his colored marbles 
we touched the right spring, and he went on to speak of his favorite theory 
with visible delight, making occasional pauses to bestow a touch on the 


ot 
A 


or 
@R. 


| bas-relief and coming back to his theme with that self-corroborative “ 
He was dressed with extra- 
ir, I think, an 
him be } 
that I con! 
tof h 


ary 


of his, which Hawthorne has immortalized. 
ordinary slovenliness and indifference to clothes ; had no coll: 


about P 


| evidently did not know what he had on. Everything 
| the utmost unconsciousness and democratic plainness of life, 
readily believe a story I heard of him. 
life in Roman restaurants, where it is but 
glass, spoon, and knife and fork with your napkin before using them, the 
such habits of at 
most aristocratic house in England he absent-mindedly went through 
that ceremony of cleansing and wiping. It 
where everybody is anecdoted, and on al ways 80 


so 


Having dined the greater p 5 
' - + 


wholesome to go over your plate, 


great sculptor had acquired neatness that at table in thy 


is a story they tell in Rome, 
good-naturedly. 
rs. 


One Sunday afternoon we went with some artistic friends to visit the 
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studio of the great German painter, Overbeck ; and since I first read Uhland 
I have known no pleasure so delicate and pensive as I felt in looking at this 
painter's drawings. In the sensuous heart of objective Italy he treats the 
themes of medieval Catholicism with the most subjective feeling, and I 
thought I perceived in his work the enthusiasm which led many Protestant 
German painters and poets of the romantic school back into the twilight of 
the Romish faith, in the hope that they might thus realize in themselves 
something of the earnestness which animated the elder Christian artists. 
Overbeck’s work is beautiful, but it is unreal, and expresses the sentiment 
of no time ; as the work of the romantic German poets seems without rela- 
tion to any world men ever lived in. 

Walking from the painter’s house, two of us parted with the rest on the 
steps of the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, and pursued our stroll through 


the gate of San Lorenzo out upon the Campagna, which tempts and | 


tempts the sojourner at Rome, until at last he must go and see—if it will | 


give him the fever. And, alas! there I caught the Roman fever—the long- 
ing that burns one who has once been in Rome to go again—that. will not 
be cured by all the cool contemptuous things he may think or say of the 
Eternal City, that fills him with fond memories of its fascination, and makes 
it for ever the grand, shabby, forlorn, uncleanly, beloved metropolis of 
dreamland. 

We walked far down the dusty road beyond the city walls, and then 
struck out from the highway across the wild meadows of the Campagna. 
They were weedy and desolate, seamed by shaggy grass-grown ditches, and 
deeply pitted with holes made in search for catacombs. There was here 
and there a farm-house amid the wide Jonesomeness, but oftener a round, 
hollow, roofless tomb, from which the dust and memory of the dead had 
long been blown away, and through the top of which—fringed and over- 


hung with grasses, and opening like a great eye—the evening sky looked 


marvellously sad. One of the fields was full of grim, wide-horned cattle, 
and in another there were four or five buffaloes lying down and chewing 
their cuds—holding their heads horizontally in the air, and with an air of 
gloomy wickedness which nothing could exceed in their cruel black eyes, 
glancing about in visible pursuit of some object to toss and gore. There 
were also many cane-brakes, in which the wind made a mournful rustling 
after the sun hed set in golden glitter on the roofs of the Roman churches 
and the transparent night had fallen upon the scene. 

In all our ramble we met not a soul, and I scarcely know what it is 
makes this walk upon the Campagna one of my vividest recollections of 
Rome, unless it be the opportunity it gave me to weary myself upon that 
many-memoried ground as freely as if it had been a woods-pasture in Ohio. 
Nature, where history was so august, was perfectly simple and motherly, 
and did so much to make me at home that, as the night thickened and we 
plunged here and there into ditches and climbed fences, and straggled, | 
heavy-footed, back through the suburbs to the city gate, I felt as if half 
my boyhood had been passed upon the Campagna. 

X. 

Pasquino, like most other great people, is not very interesting upon 
close approach. 
ever been satirical; but the humanity that the sculptor gave him is 
imperishable, though he has lost all character as a publiccensor. The Torso 
is at first glance nothing but a shapeless mass of stone, but the life can 
never die out of that which has been shaped by art to the likeness of a man, 
and a second look restores the lump to full possession of form and expres. | 
sion. For this reason I lament that statues should ever be restored except 
by sympathy and imagination. How much better the Venus de Milo than 
she of the Medici with her cat claws! 


p ae 

Regarding the face of Pompey’s statue in the Spada Palace, I was more 
struck than ever with a resemblance to American politicians which I had | 
noted in all the Roman statues. 
Rome, but frequent enough here, and rather in the South than in the North. | 
Pompey was like the pictures of so many Southern Congressmen that I | 
wondered whether race had not less to do with producing types than had | 
similarity of circumstances ; whether a republicanism based upon slavery | 
could not so far assimilate character as to produce a common aspect in peo. | 
ple widely separated by time and creeds, but having the same unquestioned | 
tt of command, and the same boundless and unscrupulous ambition. 


XII. 


When the Tiber, according to its frequent habit, rises and inundates the 


The Nation. 


There is no trace now in his aspect to show that he has | 


It is a type of face not now to be found in | | 
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the fine marbles which encrust the columns, so that about their bases the 


pieces have to be continually renewed. Nothing vexes you so much in the 
Pantheon as your consciousness of these and other repairs. Bad as ruin is, 
I think I would rather have the old temple ruinous in every part than 
restored as you find it. The sacristan felt the wrongs of the place keenly, 
and said, referring to the removal of the bronze roof, which took place some 
centuries ago, “ They have robbed us of everything ” (Ci hanno levato tutto), 
as if he and the Pantheon were of one blood, and he had suffered personal 
hurt in its spoliation. 

What a sense of the wildness everywhere lurking about Rome we had 
given us by that group of peasants who had built a fire of brushwood 
almost within the portico of the Pantheon, and were cooking their supper at 
it, the light of the flames luridly painting their swarthy faces. 

XIU. 


Poor little Numero Cinque Via del Gambaro has seldom, Ii magine, known 
so violent a sensation as that it experienced when, on the day of the Im- 
maculate Conception, the Armenian Archbishop rolled up to the door in his 
red coach. The master of the house had always seemed to like us ; now he 
appeared with profound respect suffusing, as it were, his whole being, and 
announced, “ Signore, it is Monsignore come to take you to the Sistine Cha- 
pel in his carriage,” and drew himself up in a line, as much like a series of 
serving-men as possible, to let us pass out. There was a private carriage 
for the ladies near that of Monsignore, for he had already advertised us that 
the sex were not permitted to ride in the red coach. As they appeared, how- 
ever, he renewed his expressions of desolation at being deprived of their 
company, and reassured them, with a multiplicity of smiles and nods, inter- 
mixed with shrugs of recurrence to his poignant regret. But! In fine, it 
was forbidden ! 

Monsignore was in full costume, with his best ecclesiastical clothes on, 
and with his great gold chain about his neck. The dress was richer than 
that of the western archbishops ; and the long white beard of Monsignore 
made him look much more like a Scriptural monsignore than these. He 
lacked, perhaps, the fine spiritual grace of his brother, the Archbishop at 
Venice, to whose letter of introduction we owed his acquaintance and un- 
tiring civilities ; but if a man cannot be plump and spiritual, he can be 
plump and pleasant, as Monsignore was to the last degree. He enlivened 
our ride with the discourse about the Armenians at Venice, equally beloved 
of us; and, arrived at the Sistine Chapel, he marshalled the ladies before 
him, and won them early entrance through the crowd of English people 
crushing one another at the door. Then he laid hold upon the captain of 
the Swiss Guard, who was swift to provide them with the best places ; and 
in nowise did he seem one of the uninfluential and insignificant priests that 
About describes the archbishops at Rome to be. 

According to this lively author, a Swiss guard was striking back the 
| crowd on some occasion with the butt of his halberd, and smote a cardinal 
/on the breast. He instantly dropped upon his knees, with “ Pardon, Emi- 
nenza! I thought it was a monsignore!’’ Even the chief of these handsome 
fellows had nothing but respect and_obedience for our Archbishop. 

The gentlemen present were separated from the ladies, and in a very nar- 
row space outside of the chapel men of every nation were penned up toge- 
ther. All talked — several priests as loudly as the rest. But the rudest 
among them were certain Germans, who not only talked but stood upon a 
| Seat to see better, and were ordered down by one of the Swiss with a fierce 
“ Gin, signore, git!” Otherwise the guard kept good order in the chapel, 
and were no doubt as useful and genuine as anything about the poor 
, old Pope. What gorgeous fellows they were, and, as soldiers, how absurd ! 
The weapons they bore were as obsolete as the excommunication. It was 
amusing to pass one of these play-soldiers on guard at the door of the Vati- 
| can—tall, straight, beautiful, superb, with his halberd on his shoulder—and 
then come to a real warrior outside, a little, ugly, red-legged French senti- 
nel, with his Minié on his arm. 

Except for the singing of the Pope’s choir, which was angelically sweet, 
and heavenly far above all praise—the religious ceremonies affected me, like 
all others of that faith, as tedious and empty. Each of the cardinals, as he 
entered the chapel, blew a sonorous nose ; and was received standing by 
| his brother prelates—a grotesque company of old-womanish old men in 
One of the last to come was Antonelli, who has the very 
wickedest face in the world. He sat with his eyes fastened upon his book, 
| but obviously open at every pore to all that went on about him. As he 
passed out he cast gleaming, terrible, side-long looks upon the people, full of 
hate and guile. 

From where I stood I saw the Pope’s face only in profile: it was gentle 


| gaudy gowns. 


city, the Pantheon is one of the first places to be tflooded—the sacristan told us. | and benign enough, but not great in expression, and the smile on it almost 


‘The water climbs above the altar-tops, sapping, in its recession, the cement of ' degenerated into a simper. 


His Holiness had a cold; and his recitative, 
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though full, was not smooth. 











He was all priest when, in the midst of the 
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This important work, commenced by Mr. Arnold about 
one year before the assassination of Mr. Lincoln, and with 
his approval, will, without doubt, more than fulfil the ex- 
pectations of the leading men ofthe country, and give the 
people a standard and reliable history of the Administra- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln, and the overthrow of slavery. It gives 
Mr. Lincoln’s views on reconstruction, and brings to the 
American people facts never before placed before them. 


The following extracts from letters to the Author and 
notices from the press were called out by the * announce- 
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From Hon. Hven McCuttocna. 
‘* It seemed to Mr. Lincoln that the relations which you 
had sustained towards him and his Administration pecu- 
liarly qualified yon for the work.’ 
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In this work the publishers trust that they have placed 
defore the public the best and most extensive series of il- | 
lustrations of America’s finest river ever collected ina 


single volume. Upward of three hundred original draw- 
ings from the pencil of Benson J. Lossine, and all speci- 
ally engraved for the Hupson, must give this booka claim 
upon the regard of all who dwell upon its banks, or who 
have at any time visited its broad waters ; the more espe- 
cially when the pictorial effect is enhanced by an accom- 
panying text so amusing and at the same time go instruc- 
tive as that of our artist-author. 

Combining, as they have endeavored to do in the preg- 
ent instance, faithful though minute pictures of all that 


| is remarkable in the entire course of the river, whether 


for its historical associations or its landscape beauty, with 
brief though accurate records of incidents which have 
rendered its waters memorable in American history, and 
its banks, in many places, treasures of natural beauty, it 


| may be said that the attractions of the Hupson are now 


brought into the library of every one whose education or 
taste has fitted them for their appreciation. 


Having thus far spoken of the literary and artistic merits | 


of their volume, the publishers hope that in giving neces- 
sary publicity to the work they may be permitted to call 
attention to those minor merits of paper and printing 


which do so much toward constituting the difference be- | 
tween a ‘“‘book” and a ‘‘treasure of art; they have | 


chosen toned paper of the hue which they think best cal- 
culated to give a delicacy to their engravings ; they have 
employed the most careful printers, and have engaged the 
services of binders who have essayed to make the exter- 
nal appearance of Tur Hupson alike worthy of its pages 
and of the noble stream whose course it professes to de- 
lineate ; and on the whole they have essayed to produce a 
book alike worthy of the shelves of the library, the draw- 
ing room table of the lady, or the valise of the traveler who 
has determined to make himself familiar in part or in 
the whole with the 
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Office of Tae NaTrIon, 130 Nassau St., N. Y., 
December 15, 1866. 


Tue NATION newspaper, now entering upon its Fourth Volume, was established as 
an essay towards creating a higher standard of public discussion and literary criticism 
than had been common, especially in the daily press, and while maintaining the funda- 
mental principles of our republicanism, to be independent of parties and sects of 
whatever name. That it has been successful in this design is proved by the abundant 
and almost enthusiastic testimony of the most competent judges, and by the rank 
which it assumed and has held nearly from the start. 

If the aim of its proprietors were self-gratulation, they might be content with 
this: but they desire to exercise a wider influence not only on the people at large, but 
especially upon the young, and, as auxiliary in both cases, upon those whose profession | 
in the school-house, the pulpit, at the bar, in the legislature. They have 


| 


is teaching ; 
accordingly determined to offer an inducement to these classes especially, but rot 
exclusively, to read Tue NATION themselves and to procure subscribers for it. 


One week after the first day of July, 1867, they will pay a premium of 


ONE THOUSAND. DOLLARS | 


to the person who shall, between the present ti ,_ the date above mentioned, have 
forwareed to this office the largest number of ?-/4fubscriptions exceeding one hun- 
dred; ig 

Provided, that each subscription shall be for a full year (beginning with any num- 
ber): and that there shall be at least TWENTY competitors for the premium. 

If there be fewer than ¢wenty competitors, but at least fen, 


FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS | 


will be awarded to the most success. 





In case of a tie, the order of time of receipt shall decide; and nothing sent after 
June 30, 1867, or received after July 7, will be allowed in the decision. 

a A commission of fifty cents, on account, will be allowed for each subscriber 
as forwarded, to be retained by the person sending the name and subscription price ; 
and the first ten subscribers will entitle the canvasser to a copy of THE Nation for 
one year, besides. 

The attention of law, medical, and theological students in particular is called to 
this opportunity, which adds to positive reward for exertion the chance of a very con- 
siderable accession to their resources. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


Every competitor should announce his intention with the first subscription for- 


warded, and should number each subsequent sending. 


For 3 50, a receipt in full ($5) will be sent from this office directly to the person 
indicated. 
Write legibly all parts of the address. 
The address of the person awarded the premium will be promptly forwarded to 
each competitor. 
Terms: Five dollars per annum, in advance. 
A specimen number sent gratis on application to 


E. L..GODKIN & CO., Publishers, 
130 Nassau Street, New York. 
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LIFE POLICIES, 
With payments of Premium to cease at a given age. These 
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and payments of Premiums cease. 


ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
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Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 

FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


FLORENCE 
Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Brest FamtLy MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y. 





NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO $1,000,000 

SuRPuius, JuLy 1, 1866, - - 300,000 


Logges equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


Christmas and New Year’s. 
FATHERS, MOTHERS, UNCLES, 
AUNTS, GUARDIANS, 

RELATIVES, AND FRIENDS, 


If you wish to make Christmas and New Year's Gifts to 
children, present them with a Bank-book and a sma)! de- 
een by such gifts you educate them to aave, whereas, 
y useless toys and trinkets, you educate them to waste 
and spend money. 
THE SIXPENNY SAVINGS BANK, 
ASTOR PLACE, 
Established 1853. 
Take deposits as low as Five Cents or as high as $5,000. 
Open daily from 8 o'clock a. M. to 8 P. M. 
Interest allowed, 6 per cent. free of tax. 


PARLOR ORCANS. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 


97, 99, and 101 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 
(EsTABLISHED 1846), 


Are the oldest manufacturers of Improved Reed Instru- 
ments in the United States, and are the inventors and 
patentees of the essential improvementa made in this 
class of instruments up to the present date. 

During this long period they have manufactured a vast 
number of instruments of ail styles, and wherever they 
have been exhibited in competition with the instruments 
of other makers, they have invariably taken the highest 
premium, 

At the last 

FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


these instruments were considered by the judges above 
competition, and, giving the ordinary prize to another 
firm, they created a NEW CLASS PREMIUM and presented to 
CARHART & NEEDHAM 
A “SPECIAL GOLD MEDAL, 
a new and hitherto unawarded testimonial of excellence. 
G22" Send for Illustrated Circular. 


A NEW FEATURE IN REED INSTRU- 
MENTS 


- w». 


“ESTEY’S” ORGANS, 


WITH VOX HUMANA STOP, 
Pronounced by the profession and people generally the 
most beautiful and natural imitation of the 
HUMAN VOICE 
ever yet introduced. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
musical authority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 


rooms. 
GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 


417 Broome Street, N. Y. 
DECKER BROTHERS’ 
PATENT PLATE PIANO-FORTES. 
The public and the patrons of the well-known Decker 
Pianos are cautioned against buying any piano purport- 
ing to be a Decker Brothers’ Piano which does not have 


in raised letters, on the Iron Plate at the left side, the 
words, 


DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, Jung, 1863. 
The Decker Brothers’ Piano is sold at 


91 BLEECKER STREET ONLY, 
and at no other place in this Street or in New York City. 


Boynton’s Celebrated 
FURNACES, 
FOR 
W. RMIN™ OYWELLINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 
Twr ight Sizes and Patterns, Brick and Portable, 
for Hard . 1d Soft Coal and Wood; Fireplace and Parlor 


Heaters; Ranges and Kitcheners; Parlor, Office, Cook, 
and Laundry Stoves. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


M. NUFACTURERS, 





234 Water Street, New York. 
Send for Circulars. 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE & ‘CO,, 
Manufacturers of 


HARRISON’S IMPROVED COOKING 
RANCES. 
Also, 


IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 
OF ALL SIZES, 
POR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 
247 and 249 Water and 268 Canal Streets, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 





AND BLANKE-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 


Oty Sranp or Pratt, Oaxtzy & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 





DECKER & CO., 
New Scale Ivory Agraffe Bar 
PIANO-FORTES, 


419 Brooms Street East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even tonch ; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 
ordinary Pianos. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
Coal-Oif Lamps, 


CHANDELIERS, Etc., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


' THE AMERICAN 
POPULAR 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORE. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 419 & 421 BROADWAY, 
CoRNER CaNAL STREET. 





This Company is now prepared to issue all the varieties 
of Life and Endowment. Policies, some of them with un- 
usual advantages, especially to “‘ Best Lives.” 

It will also issue several new varieties, embracing dis- 
tinctive and very valuable features. 

Organized for the purpose of presenting these new 
plans to the public, it is anxious to have them examined. 

It is desirable to have it distinctly understood that this 
is, 

ist. A new company, viz., not an old one. 

2d. A stock company, viz., not a mutual nor mixed one ; 
because it is always important to have facts fairly a 
stood. But it is confidently believed that in this case the 
trufh is especially favorable to the company, since, Ist, 
It is‘wgt apparent that any old company has any real ad- 
vantages over this one, while it is certain that this com- 
pany presents advantages not before enjoyed by the pub- 
lic; and, 2d, a stock company is essential to the best 
working of the plans presented, while no other can give 
so good security to the insured. The aim is to give the 
cheapest and best insurance, viz., at the lowest rates that 
will not impair the security of the insured; and only by 
the plans of this company can this be done. 

It is noticeable that the Directors (all interested stock- 
holders) are generally known throughout the community 
as representative men in the political, mercantile, profes- 
sional, and educational ranke. The Actuary, John Fatter- 
son, is one of the oldest and best actuaries in the country, 
and his name alone is a sufficient guarantee that the cal- 
culations made by the company are reliable. 

Call or send for a circular. 





EXTRACTS FROM IT. 


THREE OF NINE NEW FEATURES! 
FOURTH NEW FEATURE. 


The Company wil! charge a premium according to all 
the known circumstances of each Life, not alone those of 
age and health. A favorable constitution, intelligence, par- 
ticularly in hygienic matters, residence, vocation, and 
habits, especially when in connection with a long-lived 





ancestry, being essential elements of longevity, dimin- 
ish the cost of insurance. The possession of them by the 
insured should not accrue entirely to the advantage of a 
company. . 

Relative tendencies to longevity are, to a degree, deter- 
minable, and, so far, the insured is entitled to the benefit 
of those he may possess; and the Company preposes to 
allow them to him by rating him younger than he is, thus 
lowering his premium. If his health is impaired, the 
Company will insure him, but rate him older than he is, 
thus raising his premium. How long is he to live? is the 
important question, and the Company desires to charge 
as premium what the answer wil ues indicate. For 
example o person of 35 may be rated as 32, 25, or younger, 
which will lower his premium; or rated at 47, 60, or older, 
which will raise his premium. 


FIFTH NEW FEATURE. 


If, when the assured dies, he has lived beyond his rated 
“expectation,” and thus zeoree that he has lived in a 
manner tending to longevity, a proportional surplus will 
be added to his Assurance, or paid to him as an annuity, 
stopping his premium, and more than that if under 

when insured. This ‘s fair, and for’ the interest of 





9,14, and 13 Mercer Street, New York. 


“$2 Special attention paid to the fitting up of hotels, 
ae 
halls, private residences, etc., otc. 
| 








EACLESWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY, | 
PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


Principal—F. N. Knapp, A.M. 
Military Superintendent—Colonel J. O. Stocum. 
MARCUS ‘SPRING, Proprietor, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


| vocation, residence, inte 


the Company; for if, by temperance and other habits, 

ligence, care of health, etc., hfe 
shali be prolonged, the Company will be benefited. This 
surplus and the reductions in premiums, made on account 
of tendencies to longevity, will prove that the Company 


| insures the dest lives on unusually favorable terms; it 


also insures the lives of all, at correspondingly equitable 
rates. 

Let those who have long-lived ancestry and are in good 
health take note of this, as the company w'l! insure such 
on much better terms than they can obtain elsewhere. 


SIXTH NEW FEATURE. 
This Company will allow the Assured to pay weekly, 


monthly, quarterly, or annually, It is the of the 
Company, in making this provision, to meet conveni- 
ence of nearly every class of pereons, and as i 


icies 
are not forfeited, but extend till the : via are 
exhausted, it can make such provision without I 


inconvenience. It will be observed that by so doing those | THEM 


of very small incomes can b. accommodated, 
Insurance can be effected by correspondence 


RAVEN & BACON’S PI 
A full assortment of these Ins ents 

been well known in the New York marke 

thirty years, constantlyon hand. Wi 
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GROVER& BAKERS 


SEWING MACHINES. 7 
495 Broadway, New York. 
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THE HOWE MACHINE CO. 
(Exv1as Howe, Jr., President, and 
Sewing Machin 





original inventor of the 
€), 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned 
HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 

For FaMILies AND MANUFACTURERS, 

699 Broadway, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 


6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 


MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, 
wen inne tei range of ts appcalans spot 
1 e jo 
of American Institute. se 
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Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


soserio t, 


Warranted. 
Number. 


to No. 
thee 
n 
: embers. 


TRADE MARK— 


or Descriptive Name and Designa 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 
Jose 
TRADE MARK— PSistote, 
ngham. 


Birm 
For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


“MARVIN’S 
ALUM AND” DRY PLASTER 


61. 








MARVIN. &- 6.0. 
Principal Warehouses: { = enor af 


w York. 
-, Philadelphia. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PiIANO-FORTES 

-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
NoRB ian yeard ond tn eddusirtheretp thay were ewan? 
ed a First M at the Great Tntarantional Exhibi- 
tion in London, 1862, in competi fro 
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re majority of the f of both ispheres 
AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE INFRINGEMENT 
or. PATENT a ry ame used by 
ever 


‘AY & SONS direct special attention to the' 
Br 





lly 
well, and where there is no agent a commission will be 
allowed. 
N. B.—Agents wanted in every town. 


used in } 
W REROOMS, Tl & 73 EAS™ 
between Union Square and J+ 

















